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Religion To-day 


OLAF STAPLEDON, M.A., PH.D. 


OFFER a layman’s view of the crisis in religion in our time. My 

account will be very personal. | speak for myself alone. | am not 

a Christian, and I am not a materialist. I have been influenced partly by 

experiences of my own, which I venture to call religious, partly by my 

study of philosophy and psychology, partly by discussions with men and 
women in the Forces during the war. 

The word “‘religion’” seems to mean two very different things, 
namely : (a) a system of doctrines (i.e., theories) about the underlying 
nature of the universe, and (b) an attitude to the universe, or to life. This 
attitude itself has two aspects. In some cases the one aspect is the more 
important, in some cases the other; but in fully developed religion both 
aspects occur. One of them is concerned with something within the uni- 
verse conceived as of supreme value. ‘The other is concerned with the 
universe as a whole, which includes both the value and all that is hostile or 
indifferent to it. The first is a moral attitude, an uncompromising loyalty 
to good against evil, or to the “‘spirit’’ against all that is opposed, to it. 
The other, which is logically incompatible with the moral attitude, is an 
emotional acceptance of both good and evil as necessary factors in the 
whole. The one is worship of the spirit; the other is worship of the 
ultimate mystery. 

I suggest that, though metaphysics has played a great and sometimes 
a beneficial part in the past, the religious challenge of our day consists 
in the necessity of combining complete and rigorous agnosticism about 
ultimate reality with an uncompromisingly religious attitude to life. 

Before enlarging on this view | must offer a brief interpretation of 
the history of religion since the period when all the great religions were 
founded. ‘That period lasted for a few centuries only, and ended nearly 
two thousand years ago. What was it that happened during that remark- 
able phase of human development? Civilised life had made it possible 
for some of the more sensitive members of our species to rise to a new 
clarity of consciousness. They “‘woke up’’ to new aspects of their own 
selfhood and other selves, and of the relations between selves. The 
founders of the great religions spoke to people who were already groping 
toward a kind of religion more sensitive and aware than any of the more 
primitive religions. Those great teachers discovered a new way of life, 
more deeply satisfying than any of the old ways. Each of the great 
teachers presented his vision in his own manner, according to his own 
character and circumstances, but there was remarkable agreement about 
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the essentials of the way. Very roughly we may describe it as the way 
of self-denial for self-transcendence in-obedience to, or union with, a 
divine and universal self. In accordance with the two modes of religious 
feeling, the emphasis might be either on love of one’s fellows under a 
personal God of Love, or on self-surrender and self-mortification for the 
sake of mystic union with the All. 

In following the Way, the great teachers found a kind of 
spiritual fulfilment and exaltation which was to be attained in no other 
manner, In describing it to their followers, and indeed in thinking about 
it in their own minds, they had inevitably to use the concepts and words 
of contemporary thought and language. Inevitably they had to describe 
their vision, their “‘salvation’’ and their beatitude by means of ideas and 
expressions adapted to describing less exalted experiences. Inevitably 
their description was poetic and suggestive rather than literal. It was 
profoundly significant for those who had some direct acquaintance with 
the new kind of religious feeling, but very misleading to those who were 
on a lower plane of consciousness. 

During the centuries that followed the founding of the great religions, 
there was much talking about the gospels of the founders, and a vast 
proliferation of religious doctrines. Now these doctrines were of two 
kinds. Some were theories based on concrete self-awareness and other- 
awareness, and on the new sensitivity to human relationship. Others were 
theories that purported to describe the universe as a whole, or the ultimate 
reality and man’s relation to it. 

As the centuries passed, doctrines of both sorts multiplied; but, on the 
whole, the religious experience itself seems to have very slowly waned. 
lis decline was an irregular fluctuation. There were many revivals like 
the waves of the receding tide. The image is inadequate, for some of 
these waves of recovery may well have reached almost to the original tide- 
mark of the great teachers; but they were only local and ephemeral. By 
and large, the great religious organisations, the hierarchies that were the 
custodians of the faith, and the developers of doctrine and precept, tended 
to become more and more rigid, more and more overburdened with sub- 
tleties of doctrine and ritual. 

It was not until the Industrial Revolution that the Christian Churches 
faced their most serious challenge. This challenge had two aspects, 
moral and intellectual. The Industrial Revolution itself posed the moral 
challenge. It was the necessity of extending Christianity from the familiar 
sphere of personal contacts to the wider sphere of social relations; in fact, 
to revolutionise a grossly unjust and heartless social order, and create a 
truly Christian society. Faced with this challenge, the Churches on the 
whole hedged, and so lost the confidence of the workers, Individual 
priests and ministers and earnest Christian laymen did nobly face the chal- 
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lenge. But the Churches as organised bodies concentrated on alleviating 
distress rather than on fighting for a fundamental change in the social order. 

Meanwhile the working class itself and its earnest sympathisers 
gradually produced an organised movement for radical change. These 
pioneers of the Labour Movement discovered in social action against the 
employers that there was a more satisfying way of life than that of intel- 
ligent self-interest, namely, the life of comradeship in the common cause 
of creating a just society. The early Labour Movement accepted Chris- 
tianity as a moral ideal, and seriously tried to practise it. The movement 
was at that time the live growing-point of religion, even though it became 
increasingly opposed to religion as embodied in the Churches. Much 
later, for instance, in the Lambeth Conference, organised religion did 
make a protest for something like a social revolution. But the protest was 
toa easy and too late to recapture the loyalty of the masses. 

Meanwhile the other aspect of the challenge had to be faced. Owing 
to the rise of science, the whole mental climate was changing. Religious 
doctrines that had formerly been accepted without question now began to 
seem unplausible. The scientists challenged among other Christian beliefs 
the Bible story of creation. The clerics, assuming that this story was 
necessary to religion, accepted the challenge, and suffered a resounding 
defeat. When subsequently they argued that after all the belief in the 
story of creation was not necessary, ordinary people merely shook their 
heads and smiled. On this score also the Churches lost their hold. 

What had happened was not that science had disproved Christianity. 
This science can never do, though the more naive kind of scientists used to 
think it could. What had happened was simply a far-reaching change of 
mental climate, brought about partly by science and partly by industrialism. 
This change made the old doctrines seem both incredible and unnecessary. 

From the truly religious point of view the influence of the Industrial 
Revolution was almost wholly bad, for it produced a huge access of 
cynical self-seeking, and a pernicious psychological theory according to 
which man was at heart a self-seeking animal. Under the influence of 
this theory of “economic man,’’ people tended to become far more self- 
seeking than they would otherwise have been. 

The influence of science. however, was both bad and good. The 
bad side of the scientific spirit is an excessive trust in the method of 
analysis, an uncritical assumption that even the most complex phenomena 
and the most developed behaviour can be fully explained in terms of 
primitive sources. The upshot of this temper is apt to be a perky con- 
fidence in scientific materialism, and an obsession for debunking, a 
reduction of developed values to primitive biological values, a naive 
conviction that man is the whole proper concern of man, and a tendency 
to glorify man’s powers, and to strike an attitude about his fated 
tragic end. 
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The good side of science is the truly scientific temper, which is at 
heart religious. It involves profound-humility about man’s attainment 
and his capacity, particularly about the scope of his intellect. It includes 
a passion for objectivity, for self-detachment, and detachment from all the 
whims and prejudices that limit human nature. Above all, it is deeply 
and worshipfully aware of the impenetrable mystery of existence. 

Unfortunately the worse kind of scientific temper has had far more 
influence than the better. In conjunction with the cynicism and licence 
of commercial individualism, it produced the nadir of modern civilisation, 
between the two World Wars. The extreme expression of this was in 
Germany. Nazism was a strange blend of grossly cynical materialism 
and a pathetic yearning for religion. However, revulsion against 
materialism, commercialism and the Nazi cult of brutality, produced the 
first beginnings of a new religious feeling. Or rather the beginnings had 
occurred much earlier among the pioneers of labour, and subsequently in 
the Russian Revolution. This, though consciously anti-religious, because 
opposed to a corrupt and hide-bound Church, was unconsciously a religious 
movement, as has been pointed out by John Macmurray. The emotional 
driving force of the Revolution was the passion for human brotherhood, 
for comradeship, for Christian love. It may be that the Revolution has 
subsequently been perverted; but to equate contemporary Russian Com- 
munism with Nazism is a fantastic over-simplification. In spite of being 
ruthless and machiavellian, Communism remains a vital, though perhaps in 
some respects perverted, expression of the Christian spirit. 

In Britain, too, there are symptoms of a religious re-awakening. It 
may not come to fruition, but in a way it is more promising than the 
Russian one. The present social venture in Britain is derived not only 
from the rising power of the workers but also from a very widespread and 
generous will for a just society. This much is true of Russia also; but 
in Britain it is tempered both by Liberalism and by the Christian tradition. 

The source of the new and still obscure religious feeling is the revul- - 
sion against commercialism and Nazism and the consequent conviction 
that spiritual values do, after all, matter. Now this conviction has always, 
in the past, been supported by religious doctrines about ultimate reality; 
and just at this time, when religion as an attitude to life is once more 
seeming necessary, religious doctrines about ultimate reality are being 
subjected to a more radical criticism than ever before. The movement of 
modern Positivism, based mainly on the study of logic, is making it increas- 
ingly clear that all statements about ultimate reality are utterly unreliable, 
if not (as the extreme logical Positivists assert) actually meaningless. To 
say that (for example) ‘‘God is Love’’ may not be strictly meaningless; 
but the whole history of metaphysics and theology does overwhelmingly 
suggest that all such propositions are likely to be more false than true, and 
are therefore useless as a foundation for religion. 
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‘ But many sincerely religious people hold that modern Positivism 
threatens the very foundations of religion. This I believe to be entirely 
mistaken; though it is certainly difficult for people who, like myself, were 
brought up in religious belief to divorce religion from doctrine. Positivism, 
I suggest, undermines not religion as a felt attitude to life but merely 
religion as a body of theory about the universe. To do this is to under- 
mine merely man’s unjustified trust in his own rational and linguistic 
powers. Religion in the deeper sense is not a matter of theory but of direct 
experience, and of feeling and action. Its root is the relatively “‘awake’’ 
experience of the spiritual values, as they are imperfectly manifested in 
concrete personal and social relations. Very roughly we may indicate 
those values as those which emerge into view when consciousness wakes 
to self-awareness and awareness of other persons. They are the values 
that are discovered in sensitive and intelligent awareness of the world, 
and chiefly in awareness of persons and their relations. They are the 
values of love, self-transcendence in the ampler view, and appropriate 
action in response to that view. What the status of those values is in the 
ultimate reality is beyond our understanding, and beyond the legitimate 
scope of human thought. What matter? They need no spiritistic meta- 
physical sanctions; nor, on the other hand, can they be undermined by any 
glib materialistic metaphysical theories. All such theories are ephemeral, 
and the spiritual values are perennial. They have confronted man’s 
-awakened consciousness ever since that consciousness dawned. 

Here then is the great religious challenge of our age, and a hint of 
the way to meet it. We need religious feeling more than ever; and if we 
lack it we shall quite possibly destroy our species. But intellectual integrity, 
which is itself demanded in loyalty to the spirit, compels a complete intel- 
lectual agnosticism about ultimate reality. Can we combine a religious 
passion for the spirit (and a feeling that man is in some way instrumental 
to the spirit) with rigorous metaphysical agnosticism, and with mute wor- 
ship of the ultimate mystery that underlies all existence ? I believe that we 
can and must. 


Thought and Action: Theory and 
Practice 
DENIS MATHER 


OHN NEWTON the author of the beautiful hymn beginning :—- 
**How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 


In a believer's ear ! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear.”’ 
followed the appalling occupation of a slave trader. Tolstoi tells us in 


War and Peace that Napoleon was for ever protesting that his one 
desire was for peace. Wilberforce is said to have been wont in his day- 
dreams to imagine himself in the position of an Eastern potentate. Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge was awakened from a drug-induced trance in which he 
had written the opening stanza of ihat exquisite imaginative poem, Kubla 
Khan, by the knockings of an importunate bailiff. 

The lives of all these men illustrate the vast difference which separ- 
ates thought and action, theory and practice. An enormous chasm 
divides man’s mental attributes and possibilities from his frail body and 
feeble execution of even his loftiest thoughts. Whilst the body is earth- 
bound, frail and limited, the motions of the mind approach infinity. The 
body of an aged scholar may be racked with rheumatism or wasted with 
an incurable and lingering disease, yet while his body is thus tortured 
with pain, his mind may be reeling on the brink of a discovery, destined 
to change and better men’s lives for ever afterwards. 

Man has eaten of the tree of knowledge and bids fair to swallow the 
whole apple, core, pips and rind. His knowledge has given him a great 
deal: freedom from plagues, antiseptic surgery, anaesthetics, cheap and 
easily obtained food, warm homes, and pleasant towns. Yet at the 
present time the whole world lies at the mercy of misapplied science, . 
because man has been unable to reach a synthesis between thought and 
action, between theory and practice. 

Many, unthinking, curse science for our present troubles. These 
would wish us to have followed the example of Samuel Butler’s 
Erewhonians, smashed all our machinery and thus returned to the ‘“Golden 
Age.’ Yet all facets of human knowledge have, in their primitive state, 
and clothed with the original intentions which gave them birth, been good. 
neighbour easier. Chlorine is a valuable reagent in the dyeing industry. 
Dynamite was intended to be used only for mining. 

The aeroplane was expected to make man’s communications with his 

Yet although, at a glance, science may appear to be the arch-saboteur 
of man’s endeavours to synthesise his theory with his practice, this is not, 
in fact, the case. Science has been the involuntary agent in the accom- 
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plishment of monstrous sins. _It has never been either the criminal or even 
the agent provocateur. Scientists have in their lives achieved an integrity 
of thought, and singleness of purpose, rarely achieved by men following 
other callings. | John Newton, mentioned at the opening of this essay, 
was a devout practising Christian; he was wont to proclaim that he never 
felt nearer to God than when he was at sea, voyaging from the Gold Coast 
to the Americas. And this, despite the fact that, battened down below 
his decks were Negroes destined for the slave markets, enduring every sort 
of hardship, squalor and privation. Oscar Wilde, who had a mind above 
drawing-room comedies, as those who have read his short story, The 
Selfish Giant, will realise, ended his life in disgrace for the perpetration 
of an unnatural crime. 

Yet the same discrepancies between thoughts and their actions do 
not appear in the lives of scientists of equivalent distinction. | No more 
practical love is shown' by any men on earth than the love which takes the 
form of devotion to scientific research. Many of the pioneers in the prac- 
tical application of X-rays to surgery suffered mutilation, and some even 
death from the corroding effects of radium on the unprotected body. 
Nearly all the pioneers in aviation have died in the course of their experi- 
mental flights. “Two American soldiers volunteered, during Dr. Reed’s 
final experiments which finally gave him the clue to the cause and preven- 
tion of yellow fever, to act as ‘‘guinea-pigs’’ for the final tests. One 
suffered a sharp attack of this dread tropical disease. By the grace of 
God he recovered and lived to see the tropics well-nigh freed from this 
scourge, as a reward for his self-sacrifice. 

These characteristic examples give the clue to the religious quality 
of the motives which impel scientists towards their goals. The scientist 
seeks knowledge as his reward and more often than not it is the only 
reward he receives. Sir Ronald Ross is owed a debt by the whole world, 
which is well-nigh beyond repayment. Yet, on his death, Sir Ronald 
left just over £1,000, a tithe of the fortune of many a mediocre com- 
mercial magnate. 

Dalton’s Atomic Theory is the basis of modern theoretical chemistry. 
Yet it would be difficult to believe that John Dalton foresaw the possi- 
bility that, as an ultimate corollary to his reasoning, two cities in Japan 
would be levelled to the ground and their peoples obliterated, within 
a few seconds. Dalton was a poor Quaker schoolmaster in Manchester. 
The Quakers believe that nothing justifies war. 

How comes it that the world is encompassed by every sort, size and 
condition of misery and frustration through the misemployment of science, 
when scientists possess qualities of disinterested absorption and altruistic 
love granted to few other men? 

All the troubles of individual men and of communities are due to the 
failure of man in religion. 
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Napoleon, unlike the twentieth century dictators, possessed a truly 


constructive mind. The, Code Napoleon, which to this day forms the — 


basis of the French legal system,.is sufficient evidence of this. Napoleon 
was a genius of the very first order, the compass of whose mind stretched 
from the foundations of an Empire down to the invention of a coffee 
substitute, chicory, when his country was blockaded by Nelson. 

Yet, having put the country of his adoption on an even keel after 
its ordeal by revolution, what were Napoleon’s subsequent thoughts and 
actions ? Napoleon thought, or at least spoke, of peace and reconstruction, 
while by his actions he plunged his country, into twenty years of disastrous 
warfare. He had three opportunities to retrace his steps by making peace; 
each of these opportunities he rejected. Napoleon ended his active life in 
humiliation, while his country endured a bath of blood, the effects of 
which may be reflected in France even to-day. France is the first 
modern European country ‘to admit in her vital statistics to a death rate 
higher than her birth rate. 

Wilberforce did not impede his great Christian work by his aimless 
day-dreams, though they scarcely enhance his reputation as a single- 
minded altruist. | Coleridge would have preserved his liver, his kidneys 
and his fortune had he had the will-power and religious sense to abandon 
his slow suicide by drugs. 

Since 1939 we have been the unhappy witnesses of the quintessence 
of discord between thought: and action, theory and practice. Although 
the hideous fact cannot be baulked that, owing to the inequalities of 
civilisation throughout the world, the threat of war must remain, for many 
years to come as a weapon in the hands of even the most Christian 
nations, neither can we deny that the prosecution of even the most 
righteous war has a universal lowering effect on public morality. 

Only a short time ago one of the Commissioners for Women’s 
Prisons announced that never before in the legal history of England have 


there been so many women in gaol. The majority of these women are . 


not poverty-stricken. Neither has the institution of Christian marriage 
remained immune from the effects of war. Yet, during the war, marital 
and family irresponsibility, to use no stronger an expression. existed side 
by side with the most peerless courage, self-denial and devotion to right 
and honour. This monstrous contradiction whereby the most altruistic 
self-sacrifice stands face to face with a code which can only be described 

s ‘‘all for me and none for you,’” can only be laid at the door of man’s 
failure to observe the tenets of a sufficient Christianity. - 

Christianity in no way attempts to slur over the innate tendency in 
man to fall far short of his highest aspirations. The Christian Scriptures 
are full of the accounts of the ways in which the Biblical heroes fell from 
grace from time to time. Abraham lied by declaring that his wife was 
his sister. David, when commanding the army of Israel, placed the 
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husband of his mistress in the forefront of the battle, so that he should 
meet his death at the hands of the enemy. St. Peter denied his dearly 
beloved Master in the hour of his agony. 

The very fact that these stories were not expurgated from the 
Scriptures by the Early Fathers of the Church indicate the Christian’s 
age-old determination to train himself by precept to synthesise his thought 
with his action, his theory with his practice. How successful the Christian 
has been in this, a short survey ofa few historical incidents will show. 

The author recollects to this day with delight a little story related 
in his first kindergarten history book. This was the story of how the 
Black Prince, after the Battle of Poitiers, invited his captives, King John 
of France and his son, the Dauphin, to dine at his own table. He waited 
upon his guests with his own hands and, kneeling, offered them the dish of 
meat and goblets of wine. To some this little tale may sound absurd; 
to some, even fantastic. Absurd and fantastic, indeed, as wars are 
fought in the twentieth century. But the fact that, amongst twentieth 
century Europeans, tales of the spontaneous courtesy of warring four- 
teenth century princes should only provoke amazement, indicates the length 
of the road we have travelled towards a new paganism. 

True Christians have, throughout the centuries, synchronised the 
practice of their lives with the theory of their religion. It is this synthesis 
which has proved such an overwhelming influence for good throughout 
the history of the last two thousand years, though the number of such 
Christians has always been relatively small. 

St. Francis of Assisi was the first man to preach the universal brother- 
hood of the whole of creation. He was wont even to tell flocks of atten- 
tive birds the story of Christ’s messages of love to all His creatures, Is 
it too much to say that the Christian conception of kindness towards animals 
owes its origin to St. Francis? Anyone who has had the misfortune to 
be a witness of the treatment meted out to animals in non-Christian 
countries will understand that the Christian attitude is a not inconsiderable 
advance. 

Two successful attempts have beet: made during the last thousand 
years so to co-ordinate the thought and action of man that the nations have 
been welded into a homogeneous whole. ‘The first was the federation 
of European States under the Popes during the Middle Ages. The 
Black Prince and St. Francis were shining examples, from two completely 
opposite callings, of the spirit of this great age. It would be difficult 
to describe this period of European history better than does Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc in The Crisis of our Cuwvilisation :— 

The thirteenth century. . . was probably the supreme moment 
of our blood, at any rate one of the very greatest moments. Never 


had we such a well-founded society before, never have we since 
had any society so well-founded or so much concerned with justice.”’ 
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The second attempt to weld the various races into a Christian 
unity is the world-wide federation we know as the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The British Commonwealth} like the High Middle Ages, is 
organised upon the practice of those principles which Christians are 
ordered to practise towards their neighbours. For this reason, and this 
reason alone, the power and prestige of the British Commonwealth will 
be felt as an influence of good, long after its more systematic but pagan 
rivals have passed into oblivion. One of the immortal names in the 
chronicles of the British Commonwealth is that of General Gordon. 

‘*Chinese’’ Gordon, who was born in 1833, first saw active service 
in the Crimean War. Here he was repeatedly mentioned in despatches 
for his amazing courage. He was wounded, and decorated by France 
with the Legion of Honour. 

In 1860 he was sent to China at the request of the Emperor, Li Hung 
Chang, to suppress the Taipings rebellion. He organised an army, which 
became known as “‘the ever victorious army,”’ and after no less than thirty- 
three engagements the Taipings were defeated. But after the fall of Soo 
Chow, Gordon had emphatically stipulated to the Emperor that the lives 
of the rebels should be spared. They were, however, treacherously 
murdered at Li’s orders. Gordon thereupon refused to serve with Li at 
all, although he was offered almost unlimited bribes to continue. Li 
Hung Chang, however, finally issued a proclamation saying that Gordon 
was guiltless of any responsibility for the Soo Chow massacres. He 
thereupon crowned the campaign with success by the capture of the 
rebel stronghold Chan Chu Fu. Again Gordon was offered enormous 
financial rewards; all he would accept was the honorary title of Mandarin 
of the First Class. 

At the end of his service in China, Gordon was appointed Com- 
mander of the Royal Engineers in the Thames Estuary with his head- 
quarters at Gravesend. Here from 1864 to 1870 was carried out the work 
which was the most significant pointer to the character of the man. It was 
work connected neither with war nor politics but gratuitous service to the 
poor and needy of this small Kentish riverside town. He devoted all 
his spare time and money to the welfare of the destitute and sick of the 
town. The Ragged School was his especial interest. He took many of 
the boys into his own house, stood to them in loco parentis, and, having 
started them in jobs either ashore or afloat, watched over their future 
progress. Gordon, who was a bachelor, even mended the clothes of his 
protégés with his own hands. 

In 1874, Gordon was appointed Governor of the Sudan. He 
travelled continuously all over this vast territory in attempts to put down 
the slave trade amongst the Arabs. His efforts being thwarted by Ismail 
Pasha, he resigned. But the Khedive, putting pressure to bear on the 
English Government, caused him to return. _He returned in 1877 only 
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on the express understanding that the primary object of his mission should 
be the suppression of the slave trade. He travelled alone to the abode 
of Suleiman, the principal slave trader in the desert and broke up his 
gang. But Suleiman resumed his activities shortly after Gordon’s depar- 
ture. Gordon thereupon led a military operation against him. Suleiman 
was captured, brought to trial by court-martial and shot. | Gordon’s was 
not a flabby Christianity. 

The story of Gordon’s last stand at Khartoum is too well known to 
need repetition here. In the Mahdi, Gordon found an enemy as crazed 
with, a pagan creed as he himself was inspired from “‘the fountain of all 
Goodness.”’ Khartoum fell to the Mahdi on 25th January, 1885. Gordon 
died on the spears of the enemy at 5.30 a.m. as he walked out to meet 
them. The only weapon he carried was a small cane. 

Of Gordon, Tennyson wrote :— 

*““Warrior of God, man’s friend not here below 
But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth hath borne no simpler, nobler man.”” 

Joseph de Veuster, who after his ordination to the priesthood of the 
Roman Church became known as Father Damien, was born in 1840. He 
came of a humble Belgian family, which contained no names of any 
pre-eminence. Yet this humble man carried out a feat of prolonged and 
solitary courage which has few parallels in the history of the world. 

No European since St. Francis had paid the smallest attention to the 
welfare of lepers. The victims of this frightful scourge were isolated 
in colonies and their poor bodies allowed literally to fall to pieces while 
they were still living and conscious, untended and unmourned. Damien 
was so moved by a report on the condition of the lepers in the U.S. colony 
of Hawaii, that in 1873 he took personal charge of their welfare. He 
set up a Mission on the Island of Molakai, and until he succumbed himself 
to the disease in 1889, tended the sufferers and ministered to their souls. 

A few years before his death, Damien knew that he had himself 
contracted the disease that he was trying to cure in others. | He had been 
wont at the beginning of his ministry to address his flock as ‘‘My 
brethren.”’ On the Sunday following the confirmation of the diagnosis of 
his own case, his voice commenced from the pulpit “We lepers .. .”” 

As the result of Damien’s work, medical missions to the lepers are 
now established all over the tropics. The author has had the honour of 
hearing an account, from the lips of one of the missionaries, of such an 
establishment at Ruanda in the Relgian Congo. He told how the 
disease in its initial stages can now be arrested. Leprosy is a contagious 
disease, but it is not passed from parent to child. ‘Thus the child of 
a man and a woman, both eaten up with leprosy, will be born quite 
clean. But it can be infected after birth by contact with its parents. 
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Thus, much of the Mission's work consists of prevention. Every little 
piccaninny, who, having been born in a-leper colony, yet grows into a 
sound and healthy mar or woman, can bless the memory of the man, who 
elected to die the death’ of the leper that others might live—clean. 

These typical Christians are representative of the universal excellence 
of Christianity as The Guide to Life. Christianity, is represented by its 
enemies as nothing but a sop for the unfulfilled and the unsatisfied and as 
a philosophy beneath the contempt of virile men. Yet surely, even disre-. 
garding the great days of the Church, the lives of Gordon and Damien 
speak convincingly to the contrary. 

Although this fifth decade of the twentieth century is perhaps more 
full of peril than any period in history, the future is by no means without 
hope. This hope lies in the fact that at long last, mankind is beginning 
to co-ordinate his spiritual and his intellectual life. | Formerly, the two 
were often rigidly and even violently separated. 

To-day both science and religion honour each other’s truths. Much 
of the Scriptures which was formerly regarded as beautiful poetry is 
now recognised as sober and exact fact. For example, Psalm 51, verse 6, 
reads : ‘‘Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean, wash me and I shall 
be whiter than snow.”’ Penicillin, the most valuable antiseptic known to 
science, which arrests instantaneously the majority of the infective diseases, 
is only found in nature in fermented hyssop. 

The great Austrian philosopher, mystic, agriculturalist and education- 
alist, Rudolph Steiner, declared that all the great truths of religion are 
perceptible to the five senses, | Nothing need be taken on trust, but every- 
thing in the universe becomes comprehensible to the trained and meditative 
mind. ‘The present writer has not so far had time to absorb more than 
a small part of Steiner’s massive work. But so far he has never found 
Dr. Steiner wrong. Dr. Friedrich Rittelmeyer, an eminent divine of the 
German Protestant Church, thus describes a lecture on Christ, given by 
Steiner in Berlin in 1910 :— 

‘*The impression it made was one of the most vivid experiences of 
my life. . . . I realised how a man in the very Presence of Christ speaks 
of Christ. There was something more than devotional reverence in the 
words. In freedom and reverence a man was looking up to Christ Whose 
Presence was very near. . . . The lecture had nothing of the style of a 
sermon or a prayer, it was a spiritual scientific communication of facts of 
a Higher World as they revealed themselves to research . . . . Mightier 
still was the impression of how the Real Presence itself leads man into 
the mood of adoration which for the first time gives his true dignity.” 

How we have advanced in the things of the spirit, even since the 
days of the slave trading hymn-writer !_ The Physical-Scientific alone will 
carry the world to the fate of Hiroshima and Nagasaki; the Spiritual- 
Scientific can lead us to a new revelation. 
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World Recovery through 
Regeneration 
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HE relationship between a musical tone and the symphony of which 

it forms a part, bears a striking resemblance to the relationship 
between an individual human being and the World Community of which 
he forms a part. A musical tone is an individual entity; its true nature 
is first revealed, however, when it serves as one among others in a pattern 
of heavenly harmonies conceived in the mind of a master musician. 

How a symphony is conceived in the mind of a master musician is 
a mystery. A number of master musicians, including Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky, have testified that their masterpieces flashed into the mind 
by a process generally known as inspiration. ‘“The whole,’” says Mozart, 
“‘stands almost complete and finished in my mind, like a fine picture, 
or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do | hear, in my imagination, the 
parts successively but | hear them, as it were, all at once. . . . This is 
perhaps the best gift for which I have to thank my Divine Master. . . . 
All this inventing, this producing, takes place in a pleasing, lively 
dream.’” Tchaikovsky defines inspiration as “‘a supernatural and inex- 
plicable force,’ and adds: “‘If that condition of mind or soul which we 
call inspiration, lasted long without intermission, no artist could survive it. 
The strings would break and the instrument would be shattered to frag- 
ments.’ Carrie Jacobs Bond was asked how she wrote her songs. She 
replied: “‘I just listen for them and write them down as fast as | can. 
I never change a note.’’ All truth is inspired and sensitive souls are 
aware of this. The negro scientist, George Washington Carver, wrote : 
““My discoveries come like a direct revelation from God.’” And A. N. 
Whitehead : “Revelation is the primary characterisation of all know- 
ledge.’ Harriet Beecher Stowe’s mind, according to Wan Wyck 
Brooks, ““became suddenly incandescent’’ on learning that the Fugitive 
Slave Law had just been passed. “‘She felt she had an apostolic mission 
to put an end to slavery once and for all: she felt that it was not herself 
but God who wrote the tale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 

Those who. have only a common-sense acquaintance with reality 
look upon it as three-dimensional. Those who limit themselves to a 
scientific acquaintance with reality (the spatio-temporal aspect of it), 
through sense perception and reasoning, interpret it as four-dimensional, 
which to common sense does not make sense. Those who have attained 
a more intimate acquaintance with reality through spiritual perception 
(called insight or intuition when the percipient is considered, inspiration 
or revelation when the source is considered) interpret reality as being 


, 
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essentially spiritual. The spiritual aspect of reality can be apprehended _ 
only through spiritual perception. _~We-can understand only that for — 
which we have the necessary maturity and preparation. Spiritual things 
are ‘‘spiritually discerned,’’ The spiritual aspect of reality cannot be 
apprehended through sense perception; nor can it be understood in terms 
of space and time. The notion that nothing is real except what appears 
in space and time is a common-sense notion, on a par with the now 
outmoded common-sense notion that the earth is flat. P. A. M. Dirac, 
in his book entitled Quantum Mechanics, says: ‘“The fundamental pro- 
cesses of nature cannot be depicted as happenings in space and time; 
beyond anything that we can observe, there is a substratum of events that 
do not permit of such representation.”’ James Jeans, in his book entitled 
The Growth of Physical Science, says: ““The internal workings of the 
atom cannot be represented in space and time’’; the universe “cannot be 
explained as a void inhabited by particles existing in space and time.”’ 
J. S. Haldane, in his book entitled The Philosophy of a Biologist, — 
says: ‘Mind is without position in space and time, since space and time 
are manifestations of mind and thus within it.”’ 

The existence of spiritual perception, as something which transcends 
sense perception, is a well-established fact. Its true nature, however, is 
another matter. Pythagoras explained it as the opening of one’s being 
to the rhythmic flow of the Cosmic Order. Some present-day. psycho- 
logists attribute it to the unconscious mind. Jung attributes it to the 
collective unconscious mind. Jt may be that both the individual uncon- 
scious mind and the collective unconscious mind are involved as instru- 
ments. Believers in the Living God attribute inspiration to guidance by 
the Holy Spirit (the Spirit of Truth), or to friendly assistance rendered by 
unseen spiritual helpers. Unbelievers scoff at this explanation on the 
ground that the existence of God and the spiritual world cannot be proved 
through sense perception and reasoning. Believers reply that belief in 
the existence of God and the spiritual world rests upon immediate inner 
experience : as we learn to know the nature of the sun through experi- 
encing directly the warmth and the light which radiate from it, and in no 
other way, so, says Swedenborg, we learn to know the nature of God 
through experiencing directly the warmth of Love and the light of Truth 
which radiate from Him. And as life in nature depends for its very exis- 
tence upon the warmth and the light from the sun, so the inner spiritual life 
of human beings depends for its very existence upon the warmth of Love 
and the light of Truth which radiate from God. Our Christian religion, 
which is the most advanced form of religion on our planet, teaches that 
“‘God is Love,’” and that “‘if we love one another, God dwells in us, and 
His Love is perfected in us.”’ 

By “‘Christian religion,” wherever that expression is used in this 
treatise, is meant the basic truths of Christianity, and definitely not any 
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of the misrepresentations of these basic truths, which are all too common. 
By “‘philosophy,’’ wherever that term is used, is meant the traditional 
philosophy of the Western World, which aims at the co-ordination of all 
knowledge, and which includes the sciences as specialised techniques. 
Philosophy, in the restricted sense, leans heavily on the deductive method; 
science, in the restricted sense, on the inductive method. ‘This, however, 
is adventitious—no philosophy can be purely deductive, and no science 
can be purely inductive. Science, in our tradition, deals with isolated 
situations (in its search for general principles which will explain the rela- 
tions of selected individual entities to one another). The first step in each 
individual science is tol delimit the field. The second step is to identify 
all relevant factors and to exclude all irrelevant factors. God, soul, 
good, evil, joy, sorrow are irrelevant factors in many isolated situations 
studied by scientists, but to conclude from this that they are irrelevant in 
all situations, and therefore non-existent, is a logical error. “‘Reasoning,”’ 
says Kierkegaard, “‘is always from existence, never to existence.’” In 
the human situation, God, soul, good, evil, joy, sorrow are relevant 
factors. And as for unseen spiritual helpers : (1) Our Christian religion 
teaches on good evidence, and countless non-Christians since the earliest 
times have believed, that man lives after death. (2) It is extremely likely 
that intelligent beings, many of them far more highly developed than we 
are, inhabit other heavenly bodies than our little planet. (3) It is in the 
nature of intelligent beings to be able to communicate with one another by 
means that transcend the limitations of space and time. (4) Intelligent 
beings, governed by Love, enlightened by Truth, find delight in rendering 
useful service. 

It will be objected that the analogy between a symphony and the 
World Community is inappropriate on the ground that the present world 
situation does not bear the slightest resemblance to a symphony of heavenly 
harmonies conceived in the mind of a master musician, but is characterised 
rather by discords, punctuated by world-shaking explosions—in short, that 
there is no such thing as a World Community. The answer is that we 
have an inner compulsion to build the World Community (the Kingdom of 
God), which is no less real than the inner compulsion that prompts a bird 
to build a nest even before it is needed. We know in our hearts, therefore, 
that the World Community is a part of the Master Plan of the universe; 
and in this sense a present reality in the mind of God, and in the minds 
of those who acknowledge the sovereignty of God. Jesus made two 
statements which seem to contradict each other : (1) that the Kingdom of 
God is not of this world, and (2) that the Kingdom of God is in the world 
now. When properly understood, these statements do not contradict 
each other. * 

The problem of the relationship between the World Community and 
individual human beings, is one form of the problem of the One and the 
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Many (the Unity of the universe and the Particular Things of which it 
is composed, any Whole and its Parts),-which has been the fundamental 
problem in philosophy since men first began to philosophise, and which 
confronts us in many different forms. In the field of politics, some con- 
tend that man exists for the state; others, that the state exists for man. In 
the field of social science, some adopt, as basic, the assumption that the 
social organism is real (potentially immortal under favourable conditions), 
and individuals merely temporary configurations of atoms, like the foam 
on the crest of an ocean wave; others adopt, as basic, the assumption that 
the individual alone is real, and society merely a collection of individuals. 
One group of philosophers, beginning with Parmenides (6th century, B.C.) 
have argued that the One (the Universal Being) alone is real, and 
Particular Things illusions—"‘phenomenal representations’ as Plato 
expressed it. The most prominent moder philosopher belonging to this 
group is Hegel, who died 118 years ago. For more than 60 years after 
his death, the leading professors of philosophy in Great Britain and the 
United States were Hegelians. Karl Marx, a disciple of Hegel, is still 
influential in the field of political theory. Another group of philosophers, 
beginning with Leucippus and Democritus (5th century, B.C.) have argued 
that Particular Things alone are real, and the One “‘merely a name,”” as 
Aristotle expressed it. Among representatives of this group may he 
mentioned William James, who declared that “‘prima facie, the world 
is a pluralism—as we find it, its unity seems to be that of a collection’’; 
and John Dewey, who maintains that ‘Becoming, or Process, is primary 
and Being merely an abstraction.’ Plato (Sophist 245) refers to the 
hostility of these two groups of philosophers toward one another as “‘a 
sort of war of Giants and Gods . . . about the nature of essence. . . . 
Between the two armies there is always an endless conflict raging.”’ 
Philosophy is one. According to Whitehead, European philosophy 
(including American philosophy) consists of footnotes to Plato; and 
according to Emerson, “‘Plato is philosophy, and philosophy is Plato.”’ 
On closer inspection, however, philosophy is found to be a jumble of 
opposing systems. Although these systems of philosophy contradict one 
another, they are useful in that each gives us a glimpse: of reality from a 
particular point of view; but often their usefulness is marred by the pre- 
tence that they are God’s-eye surveys of reality. ‘‘The besetting sin of 
philosophers,’” says Whitehead, “‘is, that being merely men, they 
endeavour to survey the universe from the standpoint of gods.’’ A system 
of philosophy consists of concepts, arranged in a symmetrical pattern by 
“‘mutual relevance.’” A system of philosophy starts with a germinal or 
master concept, by which is meant a concept which is believed to be rooted 
in reality and which does not require to be defined. As cell is added 
to cell in a biological organism, so concept is added to concept in a system 
of philosophy. The one governing principle is self-consistency. If two 
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concepts, considered for inclusion in a particular system, contradict one 
another, one of the two must be rejected. All concepts have two 
limitations : (1) A concept is an abstraction. Being-in-love is an immedi- 
ate experience. No concept exists, nor can one be invented, which will 
convey what it means for a pair of purehearted lovers to be in love, to 
one who has not had the experience and is incapable of it. (2) A concept 
is static like a still picture, whereas life is dynamic. A system of philo- 
sophy therefore, far from being a God’s-eye survey of reality, is confined 
to certain aspects of a fragment of the whole; and even this is usually 
distorted owing to the inappropriateness of the concept with which it 
starts, and with which the other concepts must be consistent. We have 
Bertrand Russell’s word for it (A History of Western Philosophy, p. 613) 
that “‘no one has yet succeeded in inventing a philosophy at once credible 
and self-consistent. Locke aimed at credibility and achieved it at the 
expense of consistency. Most great philosophers have done the opposite.”” 

Selecting one concept to serve as a master concept is a procedure that 
has been found useful in other fields. In commerce gold is often used as a 
master commodity, or medium of exchange; in the radial airplane engine 
one of the connecting rods is made to serve as the master connecting rod; 
for the measurement of quantity, as of distance, power, or light, a variety 
of master units of measurement are used. Protagoras, the leading 
Sophist in Ancient Greece, selected “‘Man’’ as the measure of all things. 
Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, selected “‘Doubt’’ (the fact 
that he could and did doubt) as his master concept. This, he reasoned, 
warranted the conclusion that he could think; and that what he thought 
clearly, was true. Thus he arrived at the formula, “‘] think, therefore 
I am.” Locke, the founder of empiricism, selected ‘‘Physical Objects 
and Perceiving Minds,’’ the existence of which, he argued, is a basic 
fact of our experience. Whitehead maintains this is not a basic fact of 
our experience, but an inference—an example of the common error of 
““misplaced concreteness..’ Albert Schweitzer, whose chief interest is 
ethical, has selected “‘Reverence for Life,’’ which he says is innate. Roy 
Wood Sellars, an exponent of modern materialism, has selected ‘*Matter.”’ 
“The inorganic pattern of matter,’’ says Sellars, “‘is prior to living, 
minded, and purposive organisms, which arise gradually and only as a 
result of a complex evolutionary development’’—in short, matter is prior 
to mind. Sellars’ master concept is not a basic fact of experience, but 
instead an unwarranted assumption. Mind is always prior to matter. 
Even so material a thing as the S.S. Queen Mary existed first as an idea 
in the mind of aman. ‘The idea was blueprinted. From the blueprints 
mechanics shaped and assembled the parts. The S.S. Queen Mary is 
literally an idea incarnated in matter. 

The glaring defect of European and American systems of philosophy, 
with few exceptions, is twofold: (1) Because of the pretence that they 
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are God’s-eye surveys, the principle of self-consistency to which they are 
committed, renders them incompetent to deal realistically with the impor- 
tant fact of our experience that the world is full of unique entities and 
opposing forces which cannot be interpreted in terms of one another. (2) 
Following the lead of Plato, these systems of philosophy are based upon 
the assumption that the mind consists of the understanding alone. Plato 
interpreted reality in terms of universals which he called “‘ideas.." He 
had much to say about God—that He is wise, perfect righteousness. the 
measure of all things; but also that He is an “‘idea,”’ practically synonym- 
ous with “‘the good’’; that He is passive (possessing everything and there- 
fore without desire), cannot fight against necessity, never changes. In 
contradistinction to this, as Swedenborg has explained more clearly than 
anyone else, our Christian religion teaches : (1) that the mind consists of 
will and understanding, which are separate and distinct, and yet as closely 
related as the heart and the lungs—the one cannot exist without the other; 
(2) that the will is primary—‘the will is the man’’; (3) that the will when 
sound is good will, which is but another name for love; and the under- 
standing when sound is honest, which is but another word for truthful; 
(4) that the will serves as a receiving set for Divine Love, and the under- 
standing as a receiving set for Divine Truth; (5) that essential (spiritual) 
health is promoted by willing to do only that which is good and thinking 
(willing to think) only that which is true, thereby maintaining the unob- 
structed influx of Divine Love and Divine Truth. Since Kant, will has 
received some attention from philosophers. Kant distinguished between 
the phenomenon and the thing-in-itself which he said could not be known. 
Schopenhauer called the thing-in-itself “‘Will,’” and accounted for reality 
in terms of *“Will and Idea.*’ He acknowledged will to be primary, 
but described it as a cosmic force present everywhere, and incidentally, the 
source of all evil and all suffering. All separateness, said Schopen- 
hauer, is an illusion. In much present-day philosophy, the will figures 
as a blind cosmic force present everywhere, and pushing up from below. 

The religious approach to reality is radically different from that of 
traditional philosophy. Religion starts with the knower, rather than 
with what is known through sense perception. _Protagoras also started 
with the knower (man), but with the difference that he held the physical 
world to be the only reality and sense perception the only source of know- 
ledge. Our Christian religion teaches that man (the knower) becomes 
acquainted with his essential self (his will) through immediate inner experi- 
ence; and, as already intimated, that man (the knower) becomes acquainted 
with God through experiencing directly the warmth of Love and the light 
of Truth, which radiate from Him. Jesus counselled his disciples to go 
into seclusion from time to time and there to commune with the Father 
who knows our secret thoughts. _In traditional philosophy reality is inter- 
preted in terms of concepts which are static. In religion reality is inter- 
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preted in terms of will enlightened by the understanding, which is active, 
and which is the highest manifestation of reality with which we are 
acquainted. Traditional philosophy (conceptual reasoning) is valuable as 
an algebraic technique for extending our knowledge of the natural world; 
but as an all-comprehending account of reality, and a substitute for 
religion, it is a deadly poison. ‘‘Science without conscience,’’ says 
Rabelais, “‘ruins the soul.”” 

The radical difference between Christianity and Platonism is 
exposed to the light of day in a book entitled Agape and Eros by 
Anders Nygren. According to Nygren, the Greek words “‘Agape’” and 
“*Eros’’ represent two interpretations of love, which are diametrically 
opposed to each other. In Platonism, love (Eros) is interpreted as a move- 
ment upwards. Plato, who “‘achieved a synthesis of Hellenic Rationalism 
and Oriental Mysticism,’’ which marks *‘a turning point in the history 
of human thought,’’ described it in terms of aspiration—the longing of 
the soul to be delivered from bondage to sense—the desire to be perfect 
like God. Aristotle described it as a striving upwards, which is found 
everywhere, and which is “‘the driving force in the universe.’ In 
Christianity, love (Agape) means Divine Love, which flows into us as 
we allow it to flow out in useful service. Traditional philosophy, follow- 
ing the lead of Plato, is thus man-centred, and recognises no higher law 
than self advantage. Christianity is God-centred, and accepts God’s Love 
and Truth as the law of life. 

Traditional philosophy, rather than religion, is the dominant 
influence in the Western World. Our education, to a great extent 
secularized, trains the intellect and imparts information; but the training 
of the will, which is the responsibility of everyone, individually and 
collectively, especially of the home, the church and the state, is being 
largely neglected. This has brought us to the brink of disaster. Know- 
ledge of the natural world is more widespread than ever before, and yet 
the Western World has never been in greater danger of total collapse. 
The Committee on Atomic Energy, appointed by the U.S. Secretary of 
State in 1946, stated in three lines of a 60-page report, that the peril of 
atomic warfare can be averted only if human beings have good will toward 
one another. Harold Urey, the atomic scientist, said recently : ‘‘] am 
a frightened man; and all the scientists | know are frightened men.”’ The 
root-cause of human misery is sin, which consists in putting self-advantage 
above God’s Truth and Right, thereby blocking the influx of life-giving 
Divine Love and Divine Truth. The tragedy of our situation is that all 
men are sinners. Any person who thinks he is without sin is spiritually 
blind. Men can be restored to essential (spiritual) health, but only 
through the gradual release of his will from bondage to self-love, and 
the enlistment of his will in the service of God’s Truth and Right. Jesus 
calls this regeneration of the will a new birth—the birth in man’s heart 
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of the Spirit of God. The most that can be said for any human being 
is that he is undergoing regeneration. _ 

In religious experience the problem of the One and the Many, in 
several of its forms, finds a practical solution ; (1) Christianity teaches that 
both God and the world of particular things are real, with the distinction 
that God is self-existent, whereas particular things are existent through 
the ever-active creative and sustaining power of God. Pantheism, Deism, 
and Theism are not religions, but philosophies. Pantheism defines God 
as immanent—in and through all; Deism, as transcendent—over and above 
all; Theism, which alone is consonant with Christianity, defines God as 
both immanent and transcendent. Theism is charged with being self- 
contradictory; but so is Schroedinger’s statement that it is just as true to say 
of a particular electron that it occupies all points in space at the same 
time, as to say that it occupies only one point. Schroedinger's reply to 
the charge of inconsistency is that the behaviour of electrons cannot be 
described in any other way. (2) Christianity teaches that both the com- 
munity and the individual are real—mutually constitutive of one another; 
the community having authority (though not absolute authority) over the 
individual, and the individual having freedom (though not absolute free- 
dom). (3) Christianity teaches that the ‘““Word’’ of God, which reached 
the earth from time to time through prophets and seers, became “‘flesh’’ in 
Jesus of Nazareth—he lived it. In a profound sense he is the first man in 
anew order of life—the second Adam—the God-man. “‘In him was lite; 
and the life was the light of men.’’—John 1, 4. 

The governing principle in the philosophical approach to reality is 
self-consistency. The governing principle in the religious approach is 
harmony—the harmony of individual entities and opposing forces. Saints 
and other creative artists do not go to the logician for advice. Great 
music consists of carefully selected individua! sounds arranged in a pattern 
of heavenly harmonies at the command of a master musician. To those 
who are receptive, this is a foretaste of heaven, accompanied with delight. 
The Great Community (the Kingdom of God) is composed of will motiv- 
ated by Love and enlightened by Truth whose thoughts, words and deeds 
fall into harmonious patterns at the command of the Lord of life. This is 
what is meant by heaven both in this life and the next, and it is always 
accompanied with supreme delight. 

Reality as a whole is, for us, a profound mystery, far beyond our 
comprehension. Nevertheless, guidance is provided, sufficient for our 
needs. Everyone who is governed by good will (love) in all his dealings 
with his fellowmen, and is honest inwardly as well as outwardly, knows 
in his heart : That God is Love and that He rules the. universe with pure 
affection; that the difficulties in our path, even the evils permitted to exist, 
serve as means to our training, for by overcoming them we grow in spiritual 
stature; and that all evil can be overcome by love. 
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The person who has good will (love) toward his fellow men, and is 
honest inwardly as well as outwardly, enjoys essential (spiritual) health. 
Any religious observance, theology, or reform which does not include 
love toward others and honesty as basic, is counterfeit. Love involves 
being receptive to Divine Love, which flows in when allowed to flow 
out to others in acts of service but is blocked when turned toward oneself. 
Honesty involves being receptive to divine truth, which flows in when 
allowed to flow out into every desire, thought and action, but is blocked 
whenever falsity is harboured by the understanding. Failure to allow one’s 
life to be governed by Love and Truth means essential (spiritual) ill-health 
which is responsible for human misery, and leads to disaster. Every act 
motivated by love and informed by truth is accompanied with delight. 


Three Visions of Blake 
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BLAKE : A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY by W. P. Witcutt. 
Hollis & Carter. 1946. pp. 127. 8/6. 
THE THEOLOGY OF WILLIAM BLAKE by J. G. Davies. 
Oxford U.P. 1948. pp. 163. 12/6. 
FEARFUL SYMMETRY : A STUDY OF. WILLIAM BLAKE by Northrop 
Frye. Princeton U.P. & Cumberledge. 1947. pp. 450. $5.00. 
F the Lutheran principle, the Priesthood of every believer, had been 
progressively maintained (instead of the Bible substituted for Pope, 
as the seat of authority in religion) the way would have been open for 
the acceptance of Blake as the Ezekiel and the St. Augustine of the 
Protestant Era. But, as it is, the orthodox dogmatist can still write off 
the divine heresies of Blake as the excesses of a perfervid imagination. 
In this psychological age, however, the irrationalities and intolerances 
of orthodoxy are becoming increasingly manifest, and dispassionate 
criticism is making it clear that Christianity has survived quite as much 
in spite of the Church as because of it. 

Witcutt has shown us that Blake’s symbolism is obscure, 
largely because he created his own names for the chief figures of 
Classical Mythology, but that these have perennial significance because 
they stand for the archetypal images in the sub-conscious mind, as deline- 
ated by Carl Jung. I am not, myself, satisfied that Mr. Witcutt’s 
diagrams (p. 60) correspond either to Jung or to the passages from Blake 
(quoted pp. 55-6) but he has opened up new vistas into the depths of 
Blake’s mind which others, no doubt, will explore and enlarge upon. 
Although Mr. Witcutt does not make the claim, it seems evident that 
we have, in Blake, an unique integration of Classical Mythology and 
Christianity, hidden only by his strange nomenclature. This would 

explain why Blake so inevitably transcends the limitation of orthodox 
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theology and sees ‘the descent of God, to suffer in and for mankind, 
as true of the whole incarnation, and not of Jesus Christ only.’ Blake 
has, in fact, arrived at a new level of spiritual’ integration, which, of 
necessity, demands a new theology. 

In The Theology of William Blake, Mr. Davies fails to reach the 
level of perception which the psychological approach would give him. 
The highest point he reaches is, perhaps, the insistence that ‘theology 
must always start, not from God nor from man but from God-man, who 
is above and beyond this antithesis’! Sooner or later, however, somecne 
was bound to try to put Blake into a surplice. It is pathetic to follow 
the painstaking lengths to which Mr. Davies goes to try to reassure us 
that. William Blake was really quite an orthodox son of the Church 
and that, what personal vagaries he had, were mostly affinities with the 
great Christian mystics. A master must be judged by his own standards, 
but Mr. Davies fails to see that Blake’s conception of “Regeneration,’ 
‘Imagination,’ and “The Fourfold Vision,’ stand or fall by their own 
inherent validity, are grounded in the experiences of a human soul and 
owe nothing to orthodox thought except by way of reaction from some- 
thing found to be inadequate. Mr. Davies finds ‘cause to regret . . - 
that Blake was not a more obedient son of the Church and less of a 
spiritual syncretist.’ This sort of pious regret brings piety into disrepute. 
If Blake had been an obedient son of the Church, all that is distinctive 
of his great genius would never have been painted, engraved or written. 
And, as to his being a mental and spiritual syncretist, Mr. Davies fails 
to realise that Blake’s theology was the result of authentic inner experience 
and that, less than most artists, is his resultant work a patchwork coat 
of many colours. This book is not without its moments, but, lacking 
any real sympathy with Blake, the author cannot interpret him but only 
give further reassurance to other orthodox minds that they are justified 
in dismissing Blake as a religious genius. 

In Fearful Symmetry we have a profound book of major significance 
in the main line of Blakean exegesis. No truly religious mind, after 
Mr. Frye’s exposition, could doubt that Blake had made his case against 
Locke, or that ‘there is no Natural Religion.” This is a scholar’s book, 
yet so clearly written that any intelligent mind will be stimulated by 
Mr. Frye’s application of Blake’s thought to our human situation. It is, 
moreover, the sort of book which drives one to wrestle, at first hand, with 
Blake’s more cryptic writings. When Chnistianity comes of age and 
shakes off the tutelage of authoritarian religion it will surely be seen 
that William Blake was a major prophet of that enfranchisement, and, 
as every herald of a spiritual dawn helps to bring in that day, so the 
understanding of Blake will set us upon the road of our own regeneration. 
Centuries ahead of his time, we are only just beginning to understand 
what he was. 
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Mystical Experience 
K. J. SPALDING, M.A. 


SHOULD like to discuss not ‘‘mysticism’’ so much as mystical exper- 
ience—not philosophical theories of mysticism, but rather the 
experience of the mystic himself. We all enjoy some experience—and, 
though we may be unable to give any reason for it, it is not the less on 
this account a real experience. At this moment, for instance, are we not 
experiencing sounds, if we are listening, bodies if we are touching, 
colours if we are looking ? Like other animals we enjoy through our organs 
of sense a genuine experience of things which begins with our birth and 
lasts until death. Our organs of sense, however, do not exist merely 
to perceive things. They are instruments rather which enable us to make 
the objects they perceive of use to our bodies. Thus a child, perhaps 
even an adult, does not stay to gaze at the apple presented to him; he takes 
it in with his eyes and at once takes it on to this mouth; he sees the apple 
rather as something that may satisfy a bodily want than as a rosy sphere 
to be uselessly looked at. With his experience of an outward object of 
sense the child thus associates a further experience—an inward experience 
of pleasure in satisfying a bodily craving. 

To gain from the objects he perceives the satisfaction of his hodily 
wants—this becomes, accordingly, the natural aim of the embodied 
creature. Man himself cannot be an animal without combining with his 
sensuous experience the urgent desire to make things of use to his body. 
He finds a will within him driving him inevitably to “‘win dominion over 
the fowls of the air and over the fish of the sea.”’ 

The master of Nature, man would become as much the master of 
man. Perceiving outside him creatures as capable as himself of caring for 
their bodies, he instinctively perceives in them creatures capable of caring 
for his own. Aware from the first of the use to him of his parents he 
grows up in a society which, training him, like them, to serve them, offers 
him their services in return. His right to the care of men he thus learns to 
associate with a duty of his own towards them. The duties thus customarily 
required of men, are however, less generally acceptable to them than the 
pleasures derived from men’s duties to them. “‘Wherefore should I,”’ 
asks Edmund in the play King Lear, ‘‘stand in the plague of custom >”’ 
Men of this persuasion learn in time to condemn the duties thrust by men 
upon them. They begin to assert their right to have no duties. To pay 
the wages they were forced to pay in return for other men’s services they 
now conceive to be a sin against nature; and, like Thrasymachus in Plato’s 
Republic, they proclaim the justice of men to consist in an unconditional 
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obedience to the strong man’s imperatives. To win, through the acquisi- 
tion of an absolute power over men, such-an unconditional dominion over 
them is thus as much a natural propensity of men as to win dominion over 
the fowls of the air and over the fish of the sea. 

Is there anything else in the world that might be of service to man’s 
body? Yes, the things his senses perceive in the world suggest to him 
the presence in it of a mysterious Power as ranging as the seas and as 
immeasurable as the heavens. ‘‘Something’’ it seems, omnipotently 
controls those objects on which his body’s welfare wholly depends. At 
Its bidding the sun lightens the world; rains fall at Its summons; harvests 
ripen at Its command. Less explicably this Power at times withholds Its 
expected services. For light comes darkness; for rain, drought; for plenty, 
withered harvests. To make this mysterious Power his servant must be 
a desire of the natural man more imperative in him than to make servants 
of men and of things. By respectful services to men he wins their service 
to himself; by more respectful services io this Power man naturally con- 
ceives a likely means of winning his way also with It. Prayers, sacri- 
fices, incantations—in more reflective men the punctual performance of 
their social duties—these become the wages to be given expectantly to 
the Omnipotent in payment for Its services. Thus to win dominion over 
the mysterious Controller of the Universe becomes accordingly as much the 
desire of the natural man as to win dominion over men and over the fowls 
of the air and the fish of ihe sea. 

Men, thus desiring, may, at times, actually experience the delights 
they look to win from their use of the world. But with their world’s 
sudden changes come sudden disappointments and sorrows, “Joy and 
sorrow,’ says the Chinese mystic Chuang-tse, ““come and go, and over 
them I have no control.’’ Now rejoicing in a world of objects of use to 
the body, man is now cast down by one which seems rather to misuse his 
body than to support and delight it. His fertile harvests fail; his faithful 
helpers falter; the Omnipotent Itself visits him with strange sicknesses— 
with unmerited sufferings. ‘“Vanity of vanities!’” saith the Preacher, 
“‘all is vanity.” Expecting evil rather than good, man now becomes the 
prophet rather of the woes than of the joys of men. Willing his delights 
in vain, man’s will itself becomes a thing of woe to him; like Schopen- 
hauer he can only decry the vanity of its fierce energies; like the 
Existentialist to-day, can discern nothing better in it than a passion inutile. 
Yet a man who has mastered the world—might not he be blest? Some 
Thrasymachean hero with the world at his feet might rejoice perhaps that 
Nature, man, and God—all things—were his loyal servants. Yet he 
must remain uncertain of his treatment by them. Nature respects a palace 
as little as a hovel; men betray the greatest: and, though he conceive the 
Omnipotent to be his, he remains, for all his fancies, at the mercy of It. 
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And there remains for him at last, as there remains for all men, ‘the 
inevitable graveyard’’; non-existence; darkness; death. 
; II 
Man’s bodily life must have its own part to play in the world—yet 
he who takes it for the Hamlet of the play must presently consider whether 
he may not after all have misunderstood the real play—whether he may 
not have failed to follow the plot from indifference to an actor more essen- 
tial to the thought of the dramatist. Now there are perhaps moments in all 
men’s experience which they readily distinguish from the experiences of the 
“‘natural’’ man in them. Objects they have hitherto failed to observe 
they may find themselves suddenly regarding with pleasure; objects 
scarcely noted by them may suddenly arouse a wonder in them. 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more; 
but it may become in time an object more desired by him than riches. 
O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty: violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 
Perdita is here pondering, not the uses of things, but the naiure of things. 
What things are in themselves is more to her than what things are to her 
body. Still aware, like the animal, of the ‘‘use of the useful,’’ she is 
also aware, like the philosopher and poet, of the ‘“‘use of the useless.”” 
Men, attentive to this new experience, discover in their old world of the 
body a new world of the mind. -Things they had perceived with horror 
they now contemplate with pleasure. The unspeakable beetle to the 
biologist appears a beautiful creature related to himself. The painter sees 
the apple as a rosy sphere rather than as a thing to keep the doctor away; 
or, having observed the apple falling, the astronomer surprisingly discovers 
in it an associate of all the stars. But what are the stars? The insigni- 
ficant inhabitants of an Infinite Space—of a thing as arresting to the mind 
as it is useless to the body. ‘*For’’—in Parmenides’ words—"‘it is com- 
plete, immovable and without end; nor was it ever, nor will it be; but now 
it is; all at once, a continuous One.’’ In this Being—unknown to the 
animal—the mind rests; enjoying, like the poet Leopardi, ‘‘its boundless 
spaces beyond, and superhuman silences, and profoundest rest,’” it experi- 
ences a peace more precious to it than the strange pleasures of conquerors. 
How then will men now appear to this ‘“‘new man’’? Men, he 
discovers, are beings greater than the things his senses perceive. “‘If 
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the universe (says Pascal) were to crush him, man would still be more 
noble than that which killed him, becatse-he knows that he dies . . . ihe 
universe knows nothing of this.”" Nature is a kind of truant being—a 
being unconscious of its own existence; for Nature knows not what it is; 
and knows as little that it is. To beings aware that they are the new mar 
finds himself accordingly more strongly attracted than to objects ignorant 
of their existence. He pays more eagerly to men the attention paid by 
Perdita to her flowers. To discover what men are in themselves is more 
to his mind than to discover the use he may make of them. Serviceable 
as men must continue to be to him, it is not for their services that he will 
now perform his duties to them. Seeking for them, he will cease to seek 
for himself; ceasing to seek for himself, he will cease to remember 
himself. “‘Mine so much,”’ he might say, like Leonato of Hero, 
‘*That I myself am to myself not mine, 
Valuing of her.”’ 

The man aware of this experience perceives before him a world 
unknown to the animal. Now become his ends rather than his means, men 
begin to look new creatures to him. Like the stars and’ flowers and streams 
around them, they acquire for his eyes a beauty hitherto not perceived ia 
them. Crying, like Miranda, 

‘“How beauteous mankind is ! 
O brave new world that has such people in it !”’ 
he finds, without seeking, the selfless pleasures of the lover. 

But disappointment follows the lover, as it follows the user of the 
world. | Expecting to discover beauty he discovers deformity; instead of 
love, he discovers lovelessness. | Users of men—creatures ‘“behaving 
unseemly,’’ ‘‘easily puffed up,’” “‘seeking their own,”’--these are the 
tragic creatures the lover discovers he must measure against creatures 
selfless, gentle, lordly, the mirrors of the world. Nature’s garden 
blossoms with the flowers of Perdita; but man’s is but an ‘“unweeded 
garden.’’ ‘‘What a piece of work is a mani how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable! in 
action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of 
the world! the paragon of animals! and yet, to me, what is this quint- 
essence of dust > man delights not me; no, nor woman neither !”’ = 

But the lover cannot finally abandon beings more needful to him than 
his hands and feet. Though the time be “‘out of joint,’’ the cry of 
Hamlet “‘O cursed spite! that ever I was born to set it right !”’ is alien 
to the mature love of a Prospero. His lips are always longing like a 
mother’s. Observing the worst of men, he holds his hand out to him, 
and, like the perfect lover, ‘‘sends his rain upon the just and on the 
unjust’”:— I do forgive 

Thy rankest fault; all of them. 


But there appears to the lover—to the “‘pure in heart’’—another 
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Being—a Being greater than Nature and greater than man, For (says 
Dante)— The Good which is the object of the will is Therein wholly 

gathered, and outside It that same thing is defective which 

Therein is perfect. 
Like Nature this Being is Infinite; like man It is Self-conscious. To an 
Infinite Being aware that It is, the lover accordingly finds himself now 
irresistibly and finally attracted. | He pays a more instant attention to It 
than Leopardi to the “‘superhuman silences’’ of Nature’s ‘“boundless 
spaces’’; than Prospero to the world’s greatest lover. Why he enjoys 
this experience he may perhaps be able to tell as little as why he enjoys 
_ the rising of the sun. But, at any who doubted it he might smile as at 
one who doubted the coming of the morning. His eyes are his love. 
‘Without them he will see nothing—-or gaze only into vacancy; but, opened 
in him, they will show him this Object more clearly than his bodily eyes 
the things of earth and sky. Thus certainly perceiving this Being, the 
lover perceives It to be other than the Servant-God he may once have 
fancied It tobe.  Serviceable as It may perhaps be to him, he has now no 
thought for Its services. ‘‘Mine so much,’” he might say, 

““That I myself am to myself not mine, 
Valuing of It.” 
Thus, gone out of “‘himself,’’ and only intent on It and Its Beauty, he 
rests at peace in It—-in need of nothing—as It is Itself in need of nothing : 
with the whole of love loving the whole of Being; and, like Spinoza, 
knowing that—immune from every disappointment— 
Love directed towards the Eternal and Infinite, feeds the mind 

with pure joy; and is free from all sadness. 

Man’s body is itself a thing of beauty and must have its own part tc 
play in the world. But, while animals may live by “bread alone,’’ the 
man that lives thus rather starves his life than feeds and entertains it. The 
universe itself is the food of the lover. He is great with its greatness. li 
is bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. ‘“Seeming parted’’ from It, 
yet, like ihe lovers Helena and Hermia, he makes with It a “‘union in 
partition.” Beside the lover, the “‘user’’ of the world appears a shadow; 
void of being; empty. The world lies outside him, and, “‘seeming parted,”’ 
he is really parted from It. Yet, as in most men there lurks the spirit of 
the scientist, the poet, the musician, the philosopher, so there are men 
who, like universal conquerors in the world of the body, are universal 
conquerors in the world of the spirit, universal ]overs who might echo the 
words of Traherne: ““You never enjoy the world aright, till the sea 
itself floweth in your veins, till you are clothed with the heavens and 
crowned with the stars; and perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the 
whole world, and more than so, because men are in it who are every one 
sole heirs as well as you. Till you can sing, rejoice and delight in God, 

as misers do in gold and kings in sceptres, you never enjoy the world.”* 
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The lover has discovered the real hero of the human drama. Its 
principal actor has been plainly distinguished by him; and the dramatist’s 
purpose become as evident to him as noonday. But now a suspicion comes 
upon him that he may be witnessing, not the Play itself, but only the pro- 
logue to it—only a glowing Preface to a greater Play still to be seen by 
him. For the lover experiences at moments a strange discontent with his 
love. Love, he feels, has not brought him near enough to his beloved; 
there are moments when love seems to sever rather than to unite him with 
its Object—to part him from it rather than to make it one with him. Still 
in love with love, yet like Sir Thomas Browne, he is also strangely grow- 
ing out of love with it :— 

When I am from him I am dead till I be with him; when I am with 

him I am not satisfied, and would still be nearer him. 

If lovers in general are not unaware of this craving, the conquering, 
the universal lovers of the world will be the most aware of it; and most of 
all as they are moved by that which they love most in it. Their union 
with God—a union only “‘in partition’’—seems now to them a separation— 
a division—rather than a union. Filled with God, yet they feel emptied of 
God. Alive as they are in Him, they yet seem bereft of His life, as 
creatures rather shadowy than substantial, dead rather than living. 
**Raging,’” in the words of Eckhart, “for the arrears withheld from him 
in God, because he is not all ihat God is by nature, because he has not 
all that God has by nature,’’ the lover’s craving waits impatiently for that 
which “‘only the vision can give.’” As lover long to blend with the 
beloved,”’ so, craving and anxious, the lover longs to “‘gather all his being 
and whatever he is from the depths of God.’’ Suddenly, not knowing 
how, he knows that ‘“That art Thou’’—that being super-rationally One 
with God, he “‘hath eternal life; and has passed from death into life,” 

No movement now, no passion, no outlooking desire; reason is. 
in abeyance and all reasoning, and even, to say the word, the very 

Self; caught away, filled with God, man has in perfect stillness 

attained to aloneness. All the being calmed, he turns neither to 

this side nor to that, nol even inwards towards himself. But,-wholly 

at rest, he is as though he had become Immutability itself. . . . 

“Immovable in Itself, yet from this Immobility all things are moved 
and all receive life.” In God, the man at-oned with God discerns with 
joy ahe Author and Upholder of the universe. “‘I saw and knew,”’ says 
Boehme, “‘how the fruitful bearing womb of Eternity brought forth; so 
that I did not only greatly wonder at it, but did also exceedingly rejoice.” 
“‘Flowing forth from God while remaining within Him,”’ the mystic now 
perceives Nature and man transformed from what they were, without the 
omnipresent, inescapable Embrace of God. ‘“‘The Infinite Dwelling of 
the Infinite Being is everywhere in earth, water, sky and air.”” ‘The 
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six cardinal points, reaching into Infinity, are ever included in Tao; an 
autumn spikelet, in all its minuteness, must carry Tao within Itself.’’ Com- 
prehending the whole world “‘both here and beyond the sea, and the abyss 
and ocean and all things,’ the mystic Self beholds “‘naught save the 
Power Divine alone in a manner that beggars description; so that, through 
excess of marvelling, the soul cries with a loud voice, saying “This whole 
world is full of God.’ ”’ 

As near to God as Nature, spiritual creatures flow in turn from Him 
*‘while remaining within him.’’ Won to God’s own sight of man, the 
Self, that once knew man as it knew Nature, in part only, sees him 
now, with every thing that lives, complete in God; and, gone out of her- 
self, perceives, in peace, her own self-owned and alien !ife extinguished in 
the only Life of God. ‘‘But when the soul is naughted (says St. 
Catherine of Genoa) then of herself she neither works, nor speaks, nor 
wills. And in all things it is God who rules and guides her; and she is 
so full of peace that, though she press her flesh, her nerves, her bones, no 
other thing comes forth from them than peace.” 

But to the Self to whom God is giving “‘His All,’’ there presently 
appears another World—a new Creation—of which the loveliest world 
of man is but *‘a shadow and an image.’’ Won to God the Self perceives 
a Life where—in Plotinus’ words—‘‘all remains the same within itself, 
knowing nothing of change, for ever in a Now, since nothing for it has 
passed away or will come into being, but what it is now, that it is ever.”” 
In flowing forth mystically from God “‘while remaining within Him,”’ 
the Self that shares this Life is ignorant of any self-subsistent ‘‘I’’ existing 
“in and through itself.”’ Of the self of man that seeks and strives for 
itself it knows nothing. _A living reflection of the peace of God, in the 
Being of God it enjoys, beyond the flight of time, a Life Unchanging, 
and Eternal. 

The super-rational tie that keeps this Being one with God’s, keeps it 
also one with all things. ‘By our part in true knowledge,’’ says Plotirus, 
“we are those Beings."’ Att-oned itself with all things, now it knows in 
turn all things at-oned with all; as One, it sees the things that even as a 
creature ‘“‘self-naughted in God’’ it perceived as many. ‘*‘Within It 
depths ingathered’’—like Dante as he momentarily shared its ever Single 
Vision—it perceives ““together bound by love in one volume the scattered 
leaves of all the universe . . . as though together fused after such fashion 
that what I tell of is one simple flame.”’ 

Here the eternal seer perceives “all blades of grass, all wood, and 
stone, all thing as one.”’ “‘Black does not cease,’” says Eckhart, ‘to be 
black, nor white white—the opposites coincide without ceasing to be what 
they are in themselves. . . . In the Kingdom of Heaven all is in all, all 
is one, and all is ours.”’ 
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One with a Nature which is itself a One, the eternal Selves 
are also here without confusion fused each one with every other; and 
with a love-without-partition made together an eternal company-without- 
partition. With the penetration of a black that is white and of 
a white that is black, all alike at-one with all “‘without ceasing to be what 
they are in themselves."” Each has all, and is all, and is with all in a 
world wherein ‘‘no individual is severed from the Whole.’’ Loving one 
in all things and all things in one, none can find themselves excluded 
from the universal meeting. ‘“Those,’” says Plotinus, “drunken with 
this wine, filled with the nectar, all their soul penetrated by this beauty 
cannot remain mere gazers; no longer is there a spectator gazing on an out- 
side spectacle. The clear-eyed hold the vision within themselves.”’ In 
the peace of the Eternal World the clear-eyed gaze beyond its beauty 
to the Peace whose love impartibly unites them. “Tranquil in the full- 
ness of glory’’; “‘lapped in pure light’’; “‘all good and beauty, and 
everlasting’: the World the Eternal creature folds in peace is, with its 
Self, for ever “‘centred in The One, and pointed towards It . . . never 
straying from It.”’ 

If the “‘lover’” be nearer to man’s truth than the “‘user,”” yet, as 
the user must yield to the lover, so must the lover in turn, yield to a more- 
than-a-lover. Beside this lover the human lover appears a nature rather 
shadowy than real; rather dead than living. Though he rejoices in God 
“‘as misers do in gold and kings in sceptres,’’ yet to the eye of the mystic 
he seems still parted from God; still in want of His Being. The Con- 
querors of this World—remaining “within God”’ as they “‘flow forth from 
Him’’—are—like Christ, like Buddha—the conquering Saviours of men. 
Others, conscious, rather, of leaving Him, can only wonder, like Plotinus, 
how, ‘‘after that sojourn in the divine I can now be descending, and how 
did the soul ever enter my body, the soul which, even within the body, is 
the high thing it has shown itself to be.”’ In the world again the love of 
these descending lovers “‘goes out’’—like Christ’s, like Buddha’s— 
“‘towards all creatures.’” Straitened though they find themselves in the. 
world, they strain to bear men with themselves towards that Life which, 
lost for a while to them in the world, yet lives eternally in God. Still 
bearing the fragrant memory of “‘the sights they once saw when following 
God,”’ they pray for men the prayer they pray for themselves :— 

“‘From non-being lead me to Being. 


From darkness lead me to Light. 
From death lead me to Deathlessness!”" . . . 
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Theism in English Poetry 
BASIL VINEY 


T is generally admitted that the mystic, as distinct from other religious 
types, tends to transcend the limits of his age, and to approach the 
universal in his outlook. There is little in common between Buddhist 
and Christian theologians, but much in common between Buddhist and 
Christian mystics. Wide gulfs sever the theologians of the different 
Christian sects; the Roman priest and the Nonconformist parson scarcely 
speaking the same religious language. But Buddhist forest saint, 
mediaeval Roman mystic and modern Quaker speak but different dialects 
of the same language. 

This is natural enough, for whereas the theologian tries to describe 
God, the priest to deflect the wrath of God from the laity, and the prophet 
to administer for God, the mystic experiences God. There will be some 
communion with God in the life of theologian, priest or prophet; but 
essentially the theologian is the religious intellect, the priest the religious 
magician and the prophet the religious politician; whereas the mystic is 
the religious artist. The theologians quarrel because intellect is an inade- 
quate interpreter of spiritual experience, and also because they are often 
swaddled in the pupae of superstition, tradition and dogma. The magicians 
are mostly humbugs, or credulous dupes of greater magicians, intensely 
jealous of each other. The prophets, like the secular politicians, are prone 
to quarrel about the means even when agreed about the goal. But the 
mystics are naturally tolerant and enlightened, though often unwittingly so. 
Unwittingly, because the mystic is frequently submissive to a priesthood, 
and so tends rather to admit the orthodoxy he transcends than to assail it. 
He says “‘yes’’ to the priest, and perhaps takes the sacrament. He says 
*‘yes’’ also to the dogmatic theologian, and then goes his own way. 

This may happen when, like Wordsworth, he is a pure mystic. If 
he is also a theologian he may, like Cowper, submit to the creed of his 
generation and become something of a dual personality, scarcely aware 
of the unresolved contradiction in his own religious life. But if his is 
also a strong and original intellect he may, like Tennyson and the 
Brownings, evolve a theology in harmony with his own spiritual experi- 
ence. If he is a prophet he will probably turn and rend the orthodox 
priests and theologians with great moral indignation, as did Blake, or with 
immense gusto, as did Burns. 

Note that these examples of the reactions of divers types of mystic 
to dogmatism were all poets. I am not suggesting that all poets are mystics 
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or all mystics poets, but there is an affinity. The poet is essentially the 
artist in words; an artist whose craving for beauty finds outlet in so manipu- 
lating articulate language, by means of metre, rhyme, and other devices, 
as to lend it the spontaneity of music. Now, if the chief interest of the 
poet is an objective interest in his fellow men, as was Shakespeare's, he 
will hardly be a mystic. But if his chief interest is God, approached 
either through nature, as with Wordsworth, or through the fellow man, 
as with Browning, he can hardly help also being a mystic. Or he may be 
primarily a mystic, like Blake, whose natural means of expression is 
through poetry; or he may, like Donne, deliberately choose poetry as a 
means of expression. 

The mystic is essentially the God-conscious man; the poet the creator 
of a special variety of beauty. But beauty is in itself one of the eternal 
values, and of a higher order than truth, the purpose of which is to serve 
beauty even as beauty serves love. Therefore, the poet stands nearer 
the mystic than does the scientist or philosopher; even when not himself a 
mystic. And, therefore, the mystic, more likely than not, is something 
of a poet; especially in England, where poetry, through the three pre- 
ceding centuries, has been fulfilling a function like that fulfilled by 
painting in mediaeval Italy, and more recently by music in Italy and 
Germany. Therefore again, it is no surprise to find the most familiar 
examples of mysticism among our own poets, and it should be easy to trace 
in them this same tendency from the local to the universal, from the 
inessential accidents of faith to its essential attributes. 

We shall find that they tend to ignore and transcend the inessentials, 
or to contradict them; in every case stressing the essentials. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than name the inessentials—the 
local and temporal accretions. Some, like the dogmas of the transference 
of guilt from the sinner to Christ, or of eternal vengeful torment, are 
immoral as well as irrational. Others, like the dogmas of Athanasian 
trinitarianism or of the virgin birth, are merely unnecessary. 

Of the essentials there are three with which we are concerned : Gad, 
spiritual enspherement, and individual immortality. ‘There is also brother- 
hood; but since that is upheld by theist and humanist alike it is irrelevant to 
‘our present inquiry. 

The other three are intervolved. We shall find that God is con- 
ceived by the poets as both indwelling and transcending. This is theism 
which they are teaching, neither pantheism nor deism. We shall find a 
constant awareness of some order other than the earthly; which, like God, 
both permeates and sustains the earthly, yet stretches beyond. And we 
shall find that sometimes there is a hint, sometimes an emphatic insistence, 
that though man may be aware of God and of the surrounding spiritual 
realm on earth, through death he enters that realm wholly and abides 


in it everlastingly. 
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1. And now to our poets. The first is Donne, the only really 
orthodox poet of them all. Perhaps we have no night to include him, as 
he rather contradicts than illustrates our thesis. He does not ignore the 
local and temporal, and scarcely ever touches the universal. But the 
depth and sincerity of his religious experience, coming to him after years of 
intellectual struggle, sensuous gratification, domestic felicity, ordination 
and bitter bereavement, cannot be denied. It was genuine mystical experi- 
ence reflected, like all the phases of his odd life, in his curiously crabbed 
style of poetry. 

Ultimately he won through both to an Anglican Deanery and an 
assured faith that the ‘* | |. Creator, whom sin nor nature tied, 

For us, his creatures, and his foes, hath died.”’ 

Is there a hint of patripassianism* there? Maybe; though we dare 
not base such a conclusion on an odd couplet. We will concede Donne 
to the orthodox without question. In his poem The Cross there is a 
curious blending of mediaeval theology and contemporary science. He 
rejoices to find the most grotesque and irrelevant analogies. 

“* Who can blot out the cross? . . . deny me power and liberty 

To stretch mine arms, and my own cross to be? 
Swim, and at every stroke thou art thy cross; 

The mast and yard make one where seas do toss; 
Look down, thou spiest crosses in small things; 

Look up, thou seest birds raised on cross-ed wings: 
All the globe’s frame, and spheres, is nothing else 
But the meridians crossing parellels.’’ 

Only deep conviction could build an enthusiastic and exuberant 
argument on such puerile analogies. You can imagine his delight as he 
seizes on that last up-to-date geographical one. It reminds us of the 
physicist-theologians of to-day who deduce freewill from the indeter- 
minacy of the electrons ! 

2. In the second half of the seventeenth century we find our next 
poet, Milton, who is sometimes described as a Unitarian. But let us not 
hasten to claim him. _It is true that in Paradise Lost he takes the Arian 
view of Christ; but his God, who cannot forgive repentant man till some 
superhuman has suffered in his stead, is not ours. Not that it was neces- 
sary for Christ to suffer. Any angel would have sufficed. If you can 
forget its absurdity, this is one of the most impressive passages in the 
whole epic :—‘* Ye heavenly powers, where shall we find such love? 

Which of you will be mortal, to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime, and just th’ unjust to save? 
Dwells there in heaven charity so dear ? 

He asked-—but all the heavenly choir stood mute, 
And silence was in heaven . . 


till the Son offers to go. 


* The heretical doctrine that God the Father was himself incarnate in Christ 
and suffered on the Cross. A similar view was held by Swedenborg. 
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But though Milton reaffirms substitutionary atonement in a subse- 
quent Treatise on Christian Doctrine it isan ambiguous reaffirmation; and 
it is surely significant that in Paradise Regained it is not the crucifixion 
but the temptation on which the redemption of man hinges. Christ in 
human form triumphs where Adam failed, and so the way is opened for 
all mankind. This is a different emphasis from that of the earlier epic 
Nevertheless I would hesitate to claim Milton as either theist or mystic. 
Never was great poet so handicapped by obsolete myth and dogma. 

3. The eighteenth century is not a great age in English poetry; but 
it is a very interesting one for our purpose, since it boasts several gifted 
minor poets of a thoughtful turn of mind, most of whom have something 
to say about religion. They were all nurtured in an atmosphere of 
traditional orthodoxy; but in their best poetry they either unwittingly 
transcend or deliberately ignore the inessentials. 

The first was Young. Almost forgotten here, his fame on the Con- 
tinent endures. In the present century translations and studies of his life 
and work have appeared both in France and Germany. 

The son of an Anglican vicar, in early manhood Young was an 
egotistical flatterer. | He dedicated a poem on the Last Judgment to 
Queen Anne in the following terms :— 

** T see you . . . soaring above the clouds . . . leaving the fixed stars 


behind . . . angels conveying you still onward... .”” 

The poem is as puerile as the dedication :— 
““ Now charnels rattle, scattering limbs; and all 

The various bones, obsequious to the call, 

Self-moved advance—the neck perhaps to meet 

The distant head, the distant legs, the feet. 

Dreadful to view, see through the dusky sky 

Fragments of bodies in confusion fly.”’ 


Did he believe this any more than he believed that Queen Anne 
would soar beyond the stars immediately after her death? All we know 
is that his career presents a close parallel to Donne’s. Like Donne he 
married late, became an Anglican clergyman, was bitterly bereaved, and 
found consolation in deepening religious experience, expressed in eloquent 
poetry. 

Contemplating the stars, he deduces God from their ordered 
movements :— 


“* Grant matter was eternal: still these orbs 
Would want some other Father—much design 
Is seen in all their motions. . . 
Who bid brute matter’s restless lump assume 
Such various form, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion—has it thought, 
Judgment and genius? Is it deeply learned 
In mathematics > Has it framed such laws 
Which but to guess, a Newton made immortal? . .. 


{3 
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He rejoices in that very spatial immensity which depresses so many, 
appalled by the disproof of geocentricism :— 
A (ray) let fall 


From a fixed star, in ages cannot reach 
This distant earth. . . . Say where begin 
The suburbs of creation? Where the wall 
Whose battlements look o'er into the vale 
Of non-existence ?”" 

Intensely aware of the divine omnipresence, Young is equally sure 
of the world beyond death, and in moments of mystic vision it becomes 
more real to him than earth and stars :— 

** Why then their love deplore who are not lost? . . . 
They live, they greatly live, a life on earth 
Unkindled, unconceived. . . . This is the . . . vault. 
Embryos we must be till we burst the shell, 

Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life. . . 
Eternity’s vast ocean lies before thee . . . 

Give thy mind sea-room; keep it wide of earth, 
That rock of souls immortal; cut thy chord; 
Weigh anchor; spread thy sails: call every wind; 
Eye thy great pole-star; make the land of life.”’ 

The mature poet-mystic is here a long way from the mincing fop 
who saw his queen outdistancing the stars !—a long way. too, from the 
credulous nightmare dreamer of severed bones rejoined! No other ever 
felt more intensely the immanence of death and after-life. Maybe there 
is something morbid in this: his vision of God here is dimmed by the 
startling clarity of his gaze into the beyond. And remnants of the old 
traditionalism cling. Sometimes he lapses from the God of the stars and 
the realms beyond to the not very divine schoolmaster of Milton :— 


** Thou, rather than thy justice should be stained, 
Didst stain the cross; and, work of wonder far 
The greatest, that they dearest far might bleed. . *” 

Sometimes he condemns all unbelievers as immoral :— 


*“Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 
Whate’er his boast, has told me he’s a knave.”’ 

Such passages suggest that his emancipation was not only imperfect, 
but in part unwitting. He did not realise the contradiction between the 
accidents of faith and the essentials. He never denies the accidentals, 
but fortunately he usually forgets them. 

4. Our next poet is Pope. Many would deny the right of his 
Essay on Man to consideration either as essay or poem. Ambitious in 
design, it overtaxed alike the intellect and the vision of its maker. But 
there are moments of genuine poetic inspiration; and it is these passages 
which also carry conviction, and justify the author’s claim that verse and 
even rhyme can be more concise than prose :— 

** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 


Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 
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That, charged through all, and’ yet in all the same, 
(Great in the earth as in th’ ethereal frame) 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.”’ 


Where else is the essence of theism so tersely and lucidly stated > 

Many other passages have similar eloquence, brevity and wit but 
are not as relevant to our purpose. But there is nothing in the theology 
of Pope (whatever we may think of his hedonistic ethics) to which we 
could take exception. No remnants of traditionalism are here. For all 
his Romanist upbringing, and a lifelong sentimental preference for the 
Roman church, Pope deliberately stresses the essentials. This is plainly 
seen in the splendid Universal Hymn, added as an epilogue to the Essay : 


***Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored; 
By saint, by savage, or by sage; 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord...” 

5. One other poet of the early eighteenth century deserves passing 
note : Thomson, the first to find his inspiration chiefly in nature, and to 
whom scenery was more than symbolic background for allegory or drama. 
Scarcely more than Pope could one describe him as a mystic; his view 
of nature is usually objective and, of God, deistic. But, as in Pope, 
flashes of mystic lucidity occasionally surprise us. Thus he speaks of 


*. . . God, who, boundless spirit all; 

And unremitting energy, pervades, 

Adjusts, sustains and agitates the whole. 

He ceaseless works alone. and yet alone 

Seems not to work; with such perfection framed 

In this complex, stupendous scheme of things, 

But though concealed, to every purer eye 

Th’ informing author in his works appears . 

6. In the second half of the century we find in Cowper the best 

example extant of an orthodox believer forgetting all about the creeds, 
and rising to pure theism in his inspired moments. He is a better example 
than Pope, since we suspect that Pope never really accepted the creeds. 
He is a better example than Thomson, who was indifferent to an orthodoxy 
he never denied. He is an even better instance than Young, for his 
orthodoxy was cruder, and he never grew out of it. In later years he 
learned a mellow tolerance, but he never repudiated the Olney Hymns. 
Did ever poet sink to lower imagery than :— 


** There is a fountain filled with blood 


Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins.”’ 


* Why was this magnificent hymn omitted from Hymns of Worship? 
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What a gulf separates that from this, in which deism is repudiated. 
pantheism eluded, and theism shines forth lucidly as in Pope :— 
“ But how should matter occupy a charge 
Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 
So vast in its demands, unless impelled 
To ceaseless service by a ceaseless force, 
And under pressure of a constant cause ? 
Nature is but a name for an effect 


Whose cause is God. 


Yet other passages in The Tash at are childish in their credulity. The 
Eden story is accepted literally, and the gentle poet, who would like to 
be a vegetarian, is persuaded that man is “carnivorous through sin’’ 
compelled to kill animals for food as part of his punishment for inherited 
guilt ! Nor had Cowper a trace of Young’s enthusiasm for science. Hear 
him on the geologists :— 

. . Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from its strata there 
Extract a register by which we learn 


That he who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.”” 


There is plenty of that sort of dry humour in Cowper. But it only 
makes the implicit contradiction in his thought the more striking. Jt could, 
of course, be urged that every orthodox Christian at times talks like a 
pure theist, since he accepts the essentials along with the accidentals. But 
there is nothing of pure theism in the Olney Hymns, and little else in the 
higher flights of The Task. 


7. In Wordsworth, at the tum of the century, we find the best 
expression in our poetry of the rapture of the mystic who rises above argu- 
ment into the immediate experience of God and the Life Eternal. It 
occurs in the description of the mountain shepherd’s rapture in 
The Excursion. 


. the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love . . . in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
Th’ imperfect offices of prayer and praise 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him . . nor did he believe; he saw.”’ 


Every word of that is to be taken literally. Not that Wordsworth is 
sounding a new note. We have already heard it in Young, Thomson 
and Cowper. But never before so steadily and exultantly. 
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But the deplorable lapse from The Excursion to The Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets is almost as great as the welcome leap from The Olney Hymns to 
The Task. Our consolation is that Wordsworth’s later and often bigoted 
championship of Anglicanism derives from a political rather than a 
religious context. His enlightenment, like Pope’s, is intellectual as well 
as intuitive. _ It is surely significant that in his prosy age he never re-wrote 
those earlier inspired passages in which the inessentials are deliberately 
ignored ! 

8. A new note regarding orthodoxy 1s heralded by two other poets 
of the late eighteenth century: Burns and Blake. Burns is fiercely 
antagonistic to the traditional creed of his country. Holy Willie, the 
converted Calvinist, thus apostrophises his God :— 

‘*O Thou, wha in the heaven dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A’ for Thy glory. 
An’ no’ for any guid or ill 2 


They've done afore Thee! . 
““ What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get sic exaltation ? 
I wha deserved sic just damnation, 
For broken laws, 
Sax thousand years ere my creation, 


Thro’ Adam’s cause.” 

Such clever, witty satire doubtless did much to smash Calvinism in 
Scotland. And though no one would describe Burns either as a great 
religious poet or as a mystic, he had a simple sufficient theistic faith of 
his own, and a confidence that God’s judgment would be more merciful 
than man’s because 

** Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord, its various tone; 
Each spring, its various bias.” 

9. Blake resembles Burns in his Christlike detestation of orthodoxy; 
especially of the self-righteousness and hard-heartedness it breeds: but 
what is witty satire in the Scot becomes in the Englishman a humourless 
flaming indignation, somewhat at variance with his emphatic denunciation 
of all anger, and his zealous proclamation of unconditional forgiveness. 
He reveres equally the gentleness and the virility of Jesus, who 

** Did not die with Christian ease, 
Asking pardon of his enemies : 
If he had, Caiaphas would forgive : 


Sneaking submission can always live.’” 
Unlike Burns, Blake was a true mystic, with a curious and emphatic 
contempt for intellect (and therefore for rationalists and deists!) and an 
eccentric anthropomorphic cosmology of his own. That he would be 
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happy with latter-day Unitarians is likely, for he asserts emphatically the 
divinity of man and the humanity of God :-- 
** Thou art a Man, God is no more : 
Thine own humanity learn to adore.”’ 

10. The new century brings us, in Shelley and Byron, two sceptical 
poets who rend orthodoxy viciously, though the greater of them, Shelley, 
seems all along to be finding his way to theism—even to something like 
a non-Christian patripassionism. He increasingly transcends atheism 
and agnosticism, much as the earlier poets did orthodoxy. _It is difficult 
to believe that Prometheus Unbound is only an elaborately constructed 
allegory. _ It suggests conviction born of mystical experience. The myth 
is vastly altered from the Greek. Jupiter corresponds to the first person 
of the Christian trinity; Prometheus to the second or third. But there is 
antagonism between them—between arbitrary power, and love that gathers 
power by endurance and suffering. Other ill-defined figures are also 
introduced; and the existence of a supreme power is hinted, of whom 
Prometheus is an incarnation :— 


“ese 


. . . Such strength is in meekness 
That th’ Eternal, th’ Immortal, 
Must unloose through life’s portal 
The snake-like Doom coiled undereath his throne 
By that alone.”’ 
When ultimately the good spirit triumphs 
** _ . . there was heard a sound so loud it shook 
Tho towers amid the moonlight, yet more sweet 
Than any voice—a long sound . . . as would never end. 
And all th’ inhabitants leapt suddenly 
Out of their rest, and gathered in the streets, 
Looking in wonder up to heaven, . . . and all 
Were somewhat changed, and after brief surprise, 
And greetings, and delighted wonder, all 
Went to their sleep again; and when the dawn 
Came, wouldst thou think that toads and snakes and efts 
Could e’er be beautiful? Yet so they were, 
And that with little change of shape or hue. 
All things had put their evil nature off.”’ 


More than a touch of heterodox millenarianism there! It is curious 
how near this ostracised heretic came to believe in a redeeming incarnate 
God. His myth is a revision and refinement of the Christian myth, and 
nearer thereto than he realised. 

11. Byron’s treatment lacks the subtlety of Shelley’s, but is even 
more forthright in its deliberate attack on orthodoxy. It is true that the 
New Testament is not referred to; but neither are Greek myths used to 
glove the attack. Instead, we have a deliberate reversal of Hebrew 
myth. Jehovah is demonic, and Satan a good God in revolt against him. 
Cain is the hero of the poem of that name. He is the family sceptic; 
and complains to Satan with regard to his family and Jehovah :— 
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But one answer to all questions: * "Twas his will, 
And he is good.’ How know I that? Because 
He is all powerful, must all good follow too? 

I judge but by the fruits, and they are bitter.”’ 

He is particularly distressed by the law of prey, and decides on an 
experiment. To please his brother he will make an offering to Jehovah, 
but it will be bloodless. Strange, defiant thoughts possess him :— 

*‘ If thou lov’st blood the shepherd’s shrine . . . hath shed it. . . 

Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth 

... if. . . altar without blood may win thy favour, 
Look on it. As for him who dresseth it. . . 
Strike him or spare him as thou wilt, since all 
Rests upon thee, and good or evil seem 

To have no power themselves, save in thy will.”’ 

When the fire consumes Abel’s meat, and Cain’s fruits are rejected, 
he knows for certain that Jehovah is the Devil, and Satan God. But he 
forgets Satan’s advice to endure and keep patience. He moves to destroy 
his brother’s altar. Abel is incensed :—- 

‘Thou shalt not . . . let that altar stand. “Tis hallowed .. . 

By th’ immortal pleasure of Jehovah.”’ 

To which Cain retorts :— 


“His pleasure? What was his high pleasure in 
The fumes of scorching flesh . . . to the pangs 
Of the sad ignorant victims underneath 
Thy pious knife? Give way! This bloody record 
Shall not stand in the sun to shame creation.” 
There is a hard, quick struggle, and soon Cain is standing appalled 


over a dead brother. Jehovah now appears as the tyrant glad to 
find himself put in the right, since the moral indignation of Cain has over- 
reached itself, and only made bad worse. But though right may thus defile 
and deny itself, we should never pretend that evil is good because it is 
in office. 

Did Byron really believe in Satan, the Holy Spirit> It is not easy 
to say. We read that remnants of Calvinism troubled him, and that 
sometimes he was afraid of what he had written. It would seem he 
vacillated uneasily between a trinitarianism that repelled him and an 
atheism that appalled him, but ultimately found hesitant poise in the 
thought of a rebel God—a thought which he probably derived, along 
with his vegetarianism—from Shelley. At least we find in him (as in 
Shelley) an instance of the poet, under inspiration, transcending the 
scepticism of his mundane moods, even as those earlier and more conven- 
tional poets transcended orthodoxy. 

12. A later poet in whose work orthodoxy is fiercely attacked is 
Tennyson. But now the attack is pressed home to victory. In Despair, 
while the orthodoxy that infuriated Byron and Shelley is emphatically 
repudiated, the atheism that always haunted them is also laid. 
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The words are spoken to a Calvinistic minister by a backslider from 
his flock, now a disconsolate atheist :— 

““ See, we were nursed in the drear night fold of your fatalist creed, 
And we turned to the growing dawn, we had hoped for a dawn indeed : 
Hoped for a dawn and it came, but the promise had faded away; 
We had passed from a cheerless night to the glare of a drearier day; 
He is only a cloud of smoke who was once a pillar of fire, 

guess of a worm in the dust, and the shadow of its desire. . . . 
We have knelt in your know-all chapel, too, looking over the sand. . . 
What? I should call on that infinite love that has served us so well > 
Infinite cruelty rather, that made everlasting hell; 
Made us, foreknew us, foredoomed us; and does what he will with 
his own; 
Better our dead mother, who never heard us groan. 
And yet, I have had some glimmer at times, in my gloomiest woe, 
Of a God behind all, after all—the great God for all that I know. 
But the God of love and of hell together—that cannot be thought. 
If there be such a God may the great God curse him and bring him 
to naught.”’ 
Tennyson’s was no divided personality. He grapples with doubt 
subjectively in In Memoriam, and objectively in Despair and The Ancient 
Sage; whilst his own ultimate faith is best expressed in that oft-quoted 


couplet from The Higher Pantheism (in reality pure theism) :— 
** Speak with him, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, nearer than hands and feet.”’ 

The thought is of God as separate, yet waiting to be more intimate 
than the nearest of human intimates—surely the faith of the theist in one 
sentence. In Tennyson is no contradiction between acceptec creed and 
inspired verse : he is thinker and mystic in one. 

13. That is also true of both Robert and Elizabeth Browning; 
though in them we find rather the transmutation of orthodoxy than its 
repudiation. One local and temporal event is still declared unique, and 
Christ is even more exalted than in trinitarianism; for he was none other 
than God the Father himself in human form. 

Thus in Robert’s Saul, David assures the king : 

** Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! My flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever; a Hand like this hand 

Shall opty open the gates of the new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand !”’ 

And again in An Epistle of Karshish :-— 

** The very God! Think Abib; dost thou think ? 
So the All Great were the all loving too— 
So through the thunder came a human voice 
Saying, * O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 
. And thou must love me who have died for thee.’ "’ 
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It is true that in his later poems this patripassianist note is no longer 
prominent; but it is never repudiated. 

14. Elizabeth is still more daring :— 

** O heart of man 
Taken from human clay 
To be no Seraph’s, but Jehovah’s own ! 
Made holy in the taking, 
And yet unseparate 
From death’s perpetual ban, 
And human feelings, sad and passionate ! 
Still subject to the treacherous forsaking 
Of other hearts, and its own steadfast pain. . . .” 

As far as I can gather, Elizabeth, when she wrote these lines, had not 
discovered Swedenborg, to whose influence she owed much later on. 
There is internal evidence of this, for in her early work angels are con- 
ceived as superhuman beings: not, as in Swedenborg, men and women 
who have died. 

The patripassianist note sounds clearly in Elizabeth’s later work also. 
Thus in that wise and underrated novel in verse, Aurora Leigh, we find 
this prayer :— ‘ 

‘* | Long suffering and most patient God, who hast. . . 
Endured the fleshhood, knowing how, as a soaked 
And sucking vesture, it would drag us down 
And choke us in the melancholy deep : 
Sustain me; that, with thee, I walk these waves. . .”” 

I have quoted these passages because, though I cannot accept the 
patripassianist position myself, I agree with Francis Newman that it is 
much more consistent with pure theism than is Athanasian trinitarianism. 
The immorality involved in the transference of guilt and the intellectual 
contradiction implied in triunity are alike avoided; whilst the humanity 
and redeeming love and suffering of God are rightly emphasised, whereas 
in pure theism they are often sadly overlooked. It is surely significant 
‘that two of the most intellectual of our poets found enlightenment not in 
universal theism, but in this even intenser though purer Christology. 

In Aurora Leigh we find one of the most eloquent statements of our 
second essential truth—spiritual enspherement :— 

‘“* |. If a man could feel 
Not one day, in the artist’s ecstasy, 
But every day, feast, fast or working day, 
The spiritual significance burn through 
The hieroglyphic of material shows, 
Henceforward he would paint the globe with wings, 
And reverence fish and fowl, bull and tree, 
And even his very body asia man. . . 
. . . Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God... .”’ 

Yet for all this immediate awareness of God, and of the spirituality 

of nature, Elizabeth, like her husband, is intuitively sure not only of 


’ 
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personal survival, but of the superiority of heaven to earth, however trans- 
figured. In this assurance she has no sympathy with mourning and tomb- 


stones :— 
**  . . | would not visit 

My father’s or my mother’s any more, 

To see if stone cutter or lichen beat 

So early in the race; or throw my flowers, 

Which could not outsmell heaven, or sweeten earth. 
They live too far above, that I should look 

So far below to find them; let me think 

Rather that they are visiting my grave 

(This life here, undeveloped yet to life) 

And that they drop upon me, now and then, 

For token or for sorrow, some small weed, 

Least odorous of the growths of paradise, 

To spare such pungent scents as kill with joy. 

15.. There is a fable by the quite unduly neglected Scot, Mackay, 
in which the same theme is combined with the thought of the essential 
continuity between life and after-life. The hero of the fable is so moved 
by natural beauty and so fascinated by the search for truth that he would 
live for ever on earth. But after a lapse of some years he realises that 

“_ . . All his knowledge 
Served but to show him how his utmost range 
Was but the long day crawling of a snail 
Over the lowest step of countless steps 
That lead to the Eternal Vestibule.’ 

“* Father Supreme ! I never prayed for life 
As now I pray for death. O let me die, 
And sink into the quiet common grave 
With mine earth-vesture—as the raindrop sinks 
Into the grateful bosom of the field. 
My soul shall live again the life ordained 
In the soul’s universe; not prisoned here— 
A wing-clipped eagle—a dark grubbing mole—- 

limpet on a rock . . . a barren stone 

Weltering unheeded on the shore of time.”’ 

16. Now except the orthodox Donne and the half sceptical Byron 
and Shelley, all these poets rose to theism in their most inspired moments; 
while Pope, Wordsworth and Tennyson, pure theists in theology despite 
traditional connections, and | suspect also the unsectarian Brownings, 
would have felt quite at home among modern Liberal Christians. Whether 
it was their fault or ours that they neither found us nor we them I leave 
an open question. But let us conclude our review with a reference to a 
group of American poets, comprising Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Whittier; all of whom, except the last, a Quaker, were 
Unitarians; and all of whom give expression in their more reflective verses 
to their theistic faith (though it is curious that Longfellow should close his 
rather unequal blank verse version of the gospel with the Apostles’ Creed !). 
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Because of their avowed Unitarianism there is no need to study 
their work in detail, but further reference must be made to Lowell, whose 
Cathedral is, in my judgment, the high water mark of American poetry, 
and perhaps also of all devotional poetry. Lowell has the same aware- 
ness of standing between the two fires of orthodoxy and materialism as 


Tennyson : — 
‘** Nor know I which to hold worst enemy— 
Him who on speculation’s windy waste 
Would turn me loose, stripped of the raiment warm 
By faith contrived against our nakedness; 
Or him who, cruel kind, would fain obscure, 
With painted saints and paraphrase of God, 
The soul’s east window of divine surprise.”” 
He has no fear of the scientist such as dogged the early Tennyson : 


‘* Shall we . . . not dare trust 
The rock of ages to their chemic test, 
Lest some day the all sustaining base divine 
Should fail from under us, dissolved in gas > 
The armed eye, that with a glance discerns 
In a dry blood speck between ox and man, 
Stares helpless at the miracle called life, 
The shaping potency behind the egg. . . . 
Lowell more than any other expresses the essence of the mystic vision 
of God, and of the ensphering spiritual realm—or, rather, the assurance, 
beyond argument, of God seeking out man, to share with him the life 


eternal :— 


2° 


‘*Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would, 
Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 
But nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendour from that source 
Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still, and lures. . . . 
No man can think, nor in himself perceive, 
Sometimes at waking, in the street sometimes, 
Or on the hillside, always unforewarned, 
A grace of being finer than himself, 
That beckons, and is gone-—a larger life 
Upon his own impinging, with swift glimpse 
Of spacious circles, luminous with mind, 
To which th’ ethereal substance of his own 
Seems but gross cloud, to make that visible, 
Touched to a sudden glory round the edge.”” 
Certainly we British don’t make nearly enough of Lowell. Even 


Unitarians are usually unaware of this masterpiece of his old age. If I 
were asked to choose one poem of all others most adequate in the expres- 
sion alike of the mystic rapture and the intellectual conviction of the pure 
theist, I should choose this. If our movement as a whole could capture 
something more of the insight, the vision and zeal of this great Americat: — 
statesman-poet it would be more equal to the task of winning the peoples 
to the world faith yet to be. al 
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~ OOKING into the mirror of my reflections after reading the Autumn 
issue of Faith and Freedom, in which Unitarianism is exalted as 
something unique in its approach to the religious life, | find myself glorying 
that, L. Baker Short and J. Tyssul Davies notwithstanding, I still continue 
my pilgrimage to the ultimate as an un-unitarianised religious progressive. 
In the light of a long pilgrimage through space, time, and thought it is 
not hard to see why my syllogisms have carried me, on the one hand, 
beyond what the progenitors of the World Council of Churches regard 
as the heresy of Unitarianism, and, on the other, beyond the orthodoxy 
called Trinitarianism. It is good when, in the spirit of progressing 
religion, one can extend to each a friendly hand. For those who under- 
stand, the right hand would go to the former, the left to the latter. 


- One must lean a little to the left to do the orthodox any good! From 


my present vantage point in space, time and thought, I see that it means 
much to have begun my quest in the English county of which, in my 
adolescent days, it was said that what it’ thought to-day England would 
think to-morrow. That was a good place in which to begin a religious 
pilgrimage to the Absolute. Now, after fifty years, it is being con- 
tinued in the Lancashire of America. - So here am | at the geographical 
centre of the United States of America, on a high plateau conducive in 
more ways than one to high philosophy, a plateau which is peopled by 
emigrants who came from a continent whose nations still find that simple, 
spiritual thing an impossibility. For a pilgrim of the absolute whose 
name is not Bloy nor Kierkegaard but just the common one of Smith, a 
spacious environment helps considerably in one’s interpretation of the 
Absolute. 

Mental and social experiences also count. As I lift my, eyes to the 
serried ranks of books which, through fifty years, I have gathered on my 
pilgrimage, I see there the reason why | am, on the one hand, an un- 
unitarianised religious progressive, and, on the other, an un-romanised 
Catholic. | The evidence for this double emanicipation stands, mute but 
eloquent, upon my library shelves, serving in the office of a Jacob’s ladder 
for the thoughts which come and go from earth to heaven and vice versa. 
] am brother to Thompson in this enriching experience, for on me there 
“shines the traffic of Jacob’s ladder pitched between heaven’’ and the 
humble home in which I live. By these books, which are angels of God 
in disguise, whose sunlight shines clear through their pages, I 
have found that in putting on the whole armour of truth I need neither the 
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theological habiliments of Unitarianism~nor those of Trinitarianism. 1 


remember David’s predicament in Saul’s ill-fitting armour. One cannot 
take wing in such impedimenta. In the realm of religion | sense what 
Nietzsche felt when he says in Zarathustra that ‘I soared miles above 
all that which heretofore has been called poetry.’’ If this seems some- 
what presumptuous let it be said that it 1s but the child of the old pre- 
sumptions which have ruled so long in both Unitarianism and Trinitarian- 
ism. But enough of legacies of this kind. Let us return to a more 
fruitful one. 

I speak here of books. Books are often the stepping stones by which 
good men rise from height to height, leaving the books at last behind. 
Having served their day and generation they may rest in peace upon the 
library shelf, beloved for what they did. Looking up I see my copy of 
The New Theology by R. J. Campbell. Somewhere in my files rest 
the embers of that controversy in which the pundits of a somewhat fos- 
silised nonconformity, posing, as their custom is, as one hundred per cent. 
philosophers, hurled their rocks of certitude at the author until he, at 
the last, found a haven in the cosmopolitan and hospitable harbour of the 
Established Church of England, probably in the belief that it was better 
to have a rock beneath him than a pile of them on top of him. That was 
also the day of Rhondda Williams, who was as a beacon light to youth 
in writing on Shall We Understand the Bible? His other book, The 
Working Faith of a Liberal Theologian, went one day to a Swedish 
Lutheran in Minnesota who was seeking further light. It meant a sacri- 
fice, since it was good to have a book that told of a ‘‘working faith.” 


Many professors have | known, and not a few preachers, who have a ~ 


merely academic faith, and some of them are in high places. Think of 
Barth and weep ! 

But there came one who lifted up a banner bearing the strange 
device: The Free Catholic Movement. So one could be free and - 
catholic! That was faith beyond the forms of faith. In those days 
W. E. Orchard was a name to conjure with. It seemed as if righteous- 
ness and ritual were again to kiss each other and religion would celebrate 
the marriage by coming to the full stature of itself in being not only an 
evangel plus an ethic but an anaesthetic. Nonconformity’s addiction to 
ugliness would be done away. Russia would no longer know religion as 
an anaesthetic. Duty would don the garments of beauty, and a world 
that had been short-changed in its religious currency would come into a 
land of sterling gold where God would be other than a problem in 
arithmetic in which one was one, and yet three was one and one was three: 
Into the mountains our master went and we followed, followed after. 
But the mountain became for him a iabyrinthine maze of mutterings and 
millinery, and the way out, according to him, was the way into the Roman 


Catholic Church. Strangely, from one called Chesterton one had learned 
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what he seemed not to have learned for himself, that “‘the adjective some- 
times becomes the most important part of speech.’’ Some pilgrims may 
equate ‘Free Catholic’’ with ‘‘Roman Catholic.’’ But not this one. 
Yet there are exceptions which but prove the rule. To that fact L 
now come. 

There was another follower who went at last, of his own free will 

and accord, into the Roman Church. Recently again he swam into my 
ken, bringing with him, of all things, news of a Yorkshireman who: 
achieved just the thing I said could not be done in myself. He was that 
rarity who can equal catholicism with catholicity. Here, as Stanley 
James tells the story in The Catholic World (September, 1949), is a 
**medieval: individualist,’” who is all that Mr. Baker Short claims for his 
ideal individualist, and who was yet even more so than I, an un-unitarian- 
ised religious progressive. This saintly individualistic Yorkshireman is 
Richard Rolle. He died near Doncaster in 1349. 
What counsel | give, as a pilgrim on the way to the Absolule, is 
in the light received from those undimmed stars of the nineteenth century : 
‘Robertson and Martineau. They both saw the truth as few see it in our 
i day. They are not echoes; they are voices. But for me over and above 
- either of them is Emerson. By their light a pilgrim sees that Unitarianism 
and Trinitarianism plus all the other “‘arianisms’’ that have claimed priority 
in the realm of truth are but facetted windows of a manifold structure, 
through which he may gaze on the one ultimate centre of truth. 

And yet, strangely enough, the man who handed me the key to this 
‘meaning and mystery was a Unitarian. The place was the Unitarian 
Church on Trafalgar Road in Burnley in Lancashire. The minister was 
"one Whiteman Morgan. Into his congregation there went one Sunday 
a pilgrim of the Absolute. In that church and in the service as conducted 
by that minister, a disturbed lad found the key to peace and power. In 
\that service this lad caught a glimmer that was to grow into the full sun- 
light of the truth that religion is first, last and all the time, an aesthetic, 
or it is “‘cribb’d, cabinn’d and confined.’’ Here, Sunday after Sunday, 
beside reading from the ancient Bible the minister would read from ‘‘the 
\scriptures of Ralph Waldo Emerson, or Browning, or Keats.’’ The Bible 
of the race ! 

Yet I did not become a Unitarian. In three months I was back in 
the Methodist chapel from which I had gone. One reason was that the 
Unitarian faith also seemed a fenced-in faith like the Methodism I bad 
had some trouble with. The difference was that the Unitarians were not 
|so fence conscious as some others. They rather featured freedom. But 
I found that I was not free to be a Trinitarian if I cared to be.. So, there 
jand then, | firmly resolved that to church [ would go, yet to whatever 
church I went I would do my own fence-post making. But over and 
beyond that I would live and act in terms of fellowship. 1 would make 
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myself one with Abul Fazi’s inscription for a Temple in Kashmir: ““O , jf 
God in every temple I see people that see thee, and in every language | 
] hear spoken, people praise thee.”’ —But when I hear a man telling me — | 
of ‘‘the peculiar preserves’” of his particular slant of faith I have to reply | 
that ] want to examine the basis of his philosophy, not the expression of his 
pride. It hurts me to have to say it, but my examination of one aspect 
of Unitarianism has provided me with evidence; that the Unitarians in the 
United States have not always been able to live with each other in peace- 

So, again with Abul Fazi, I say : ““Sometimes I frequent the Chris- 
tian cloister and sometimes the mosque, but it is Thou whom I search 
from temple to temple.’ And to guide me aright I remember the words 
of John Morley in his Life of Gladstone : ‘*Tolerance means reverence jf 
for all the possibilities of Truth; it means acknowledgment that she dwells « 
in diverse mansions, and wears vestures of many colours, and speaks in 
strange tongues.’’ Personally | am not enthused when a man writes on The | ti 
Frauds of Piety, unless, for balance, | have an article on The Inadequacies 
of Liberalism. 1 prefer to find ever “‘the soul of goodness in things — 
evil.”’ Truth has no permanencies of lodging with any specialised group | 
or institution, She ever keeps her lovers on the move. She changes her 
address overnight. As for instance in this wise: Two years ago I 
and my wife were in Glasgow. On a dark Sunday evening we walked 
out seeking a church. At last on a side street we found one and entered, 
not knowing whither we had gone. We noticed that it was called Trinity | | 
Church. Once inside, the stained glass windows indicated that this was 
no ordinary orthodox church. The service began and was conducted in a’ | 
perfect way by a minister whose name I found to be McClelland. Later 
1 was to find that years before he had been a co-worker with R. J. i 
Campbell. _ His sermon that night had to do with a book recently issued | 
by the Bishop of Birmingham which was stirring the dove-cotes of ortho- | 
doxy. Here was nothing denunciatory. It was as if Whiteman Morgan | 
had come to life again. But this was Trinity Church, John Hunter's 
Church! Even a perfectly sanctified Unitarian could not have filled the | 
bill better. And an un-unitarianised religious progressive breathed an old 
time prayer that once again he had found that God fulfils himself in | 
many unexpected ways, for out of a church with an orthodox name had | 
come the finest of the truth. And strangely enough, when I make my occa- ~ 
sional visits to Chicago, the church that J always visit is not the Unitarian | 
Gothic Church made famous by the ministry of Von Vost, but the Church 4 
of Old St. Mary’s on Wabash Avenue. The reason for this is just that | 
I am an individualist, Lancashire sort, tempered by America to a catho- 
licity that is adequate, praise God, even to the multi-creeded day we 
call the twentieth century. 


